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There's a bright future ahead for you in Aviation. In engineering,master mechanic, flight or combined pilot and 
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The properly trained man climbs faster and higher in aircraft in Embry-Riddle's airline-size hangars 


Aviation, just as in law, medicine, engineering or any other Enjoy Florida’s unexcelled year-round climate, its 
profession. That's why we say your aviation success wealth of aviation and recreational facilities. Live. work 
begins at Embry-Riddle. For Embry-Riddle offers you the and play on Embry-Riddle’s modern campus the finest 
matchless adv antage of knowledge and experience gained and most complete aviation school plant in America. Save 
over a quarter-century of specialized aviation training time, earn good money faster send coupon today for 
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The new Super 260 Ryan Navion is 
powered by Lycoming. Its dependable 
Lycoming GO-.435 geared engine makes 
possible exceptionally quick take-off, 
rapid climb, smooth and fast perform- 
ance with extra safety and comfort. 
LYCOMING LEADS THE FIELD with its 


new GO-435 series engines—with gear 
reduction of the same type used in 
LYCOMING big commercia! and military planes to 


gain greater engine and propeller 
efficiency. Basic design of this 
4 outstanding engine has been proven 


beyond question by thousands of 
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THE COVER: Is the Chance Vought V-!73 a 
saucer prototype, as some writers 
FLYING's own ‘“‘saucer’’ researches 

indicate that al evidence is against it 
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MID-CONTINENT’S 


NEW CONVAIRS 
—fueled with Phillips 66 


a 
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After fifteen years of scheduled operations without a passenger or crew fatality, Mid-Continent Airlines inaugu- 
rates high speed service with dependable new Convairs. 


@ Reliable equipment, painstaking maintenance, and 
dependable aviation fuel all these have contributed 
to Mid-Continent Airlines’ remarkable recor! of safety 

Now, with the introduction of new speedy Convairs, 


Mid-Continent adds to its fleet another plane with a 


ee a ae 0 


great safety record of its own more than a bilhon 
passenger miles without a fatality. These new Convairs 


will be fueled with Phillips 66 Aviation Gasoline 


The same qualities that have made Phillips 66 Avia- 
tion Gasoline the choice of so many commercial airlines 
have also made it popular with private plane owners 
You can rely on Phillips 66 Aviation Products. The 
Aviation Department, Phillips Petroieum Company, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


COMING IN FOR ANOTHER HAPPY LANDING! 


During 1949, Mid-Continent Airlines made more 
than 57,000 safe landings! From a 7-plane air 
service, boasting a top speed of 140 miles an hour, 
Mid-Continent has grown to be one of the most 
important airlines servi ig the territory from the 
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19 YEARS OF 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE 


Since October 1, 1931, PAC 
has been proud of its associ- 
ation with Pratt & Whitney 
in serving all branches of 
the aviation industry. Today, 
PAC maintains not only the 
oldest and largest commer- 
cial overhaul and parts 
Stations servicing Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines, 
but is an authorized P & W 
distributor as well. This 
combination is recognized 
the world over in PAC’'s 
“OPERATION EFFICIENCY.” 


Paciric Airmotive Corp. 


Burbank, California 


OTHER MAJOR DIVISIONS 


LINDEN, N.J KANSAS CITY, KANS 
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@ THE MAIL Box 


ONE MAN AT THE CONTROLS 
Possibly you can settle an argument 
A frienc of mine recently said that 
it is impossible to fly a four-engined air 
craft with only one man at the controls 
I disagree with him. For instance, dur 
ing the last war I believe England used 
only one pilot on their heavy four 
engined bombers, such as the Halifaz 
Am I right? 
Wriiuiam DEANGELIS 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
@ You win hands down. There is no 
position for co-pilot in either the British 
Halifax or Lancaster bombers. The only 
time a second pilot was carried during 
the war was to provide operational train 
ing experience—but not raid experience 
One Lancaster pilot summed it up neatly 
“If a pilot couldn't control a Lanc by him 
self, it was time to bail out but 
quick!” It is a well-known fact that the 
Boeing Flying Fortress was piloted a 
number of times during the war by only 
one pilot when all other crew members 
capable of flying the airplane were killed 
or seriously injured. According to Boe- 
ing, “both the B-29 and B-50 could, con- 
ceivably, be taken off, flown and landed 
by one man—a good one.”—Epb 


THAT HYPNOSIS ARTICLE 
Three cheers for Hy Sheridan's article 
‘Hypnosis in the Cockpit” [May Fiyrc] 
Not only have I experienced the very 
same thing, but I have known one mo 
ment when it was almost the validation 
of my passport to the next world 
I have scheduled a reading of part of 
this article at our next meeting of the 
7th Res. Tng. Sqdn. at Mitchel AFB 
Capt. Rosert L. SCHENCK, USAFR 
Great Neck, N. Y 


This article supports a theory that 
I have had for a long time—the hardest 
part of night and instrument flying is 
trying to keep from being hypnotized by 
the instruments. I reached that conclu 
sion during the war after noticing that 
after being on the gauges for a while I 
would find myself watching one instru 
ment and letting the others go. My flying 
would get pretty sloppy and the sad part 
was that it didn’t seem important until 
I'd think about it afterward 
Since then I've noticed the same effect 
while flying lightplanes. Things seem 
so right that a little thing like gliding 
right onto the runway without flaring out 
doesn't cause any concern at all 
As Hy says, there isn’t much chance of 
this when things are rough, but when the 
nights are black as velvet and twice as 
ill the time 


Smas H. WeLumMan 


smooth, it happens 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 


My wife was listening to the radio the 
morning Arthur Godfrey recommende 


that everyone rea Hypnosis in the 
Cockpit” in Fiyrc’s May issue I 
can see why Godfrey was so enthusiastic 


Almost every pilot has had similar ex 
periences, especially during night flights 
However, this is the first time I've ever 
seen the subject explored in print. Hy cer 
tainly knows what he’s talking about 


Cuaries E. Futmer 


@ Since the ay issue hit the news 
stands, Fiyrnc has been deluged with let 
ters from pilots all over the world. The 
majority of these letters (over 100 to 
date) tell of similar experiences with 
coc kpit hypnosis Because this long 
neglected subject is of extreme impor 
tance to every pilot, the August issue of 
Fiyinc will feature a number of these 
personal-experience accounts.—Epb 


THE REAL THING 
The plane shown on page 8 [May Fty- 
ING] is not the “60-ton Convair XP5Y-1 
making its maiden taxi run” as you claim 
It’s only a model plane 
Homer HicKMAN 
Seattle, Wash 


@ No, look again. The plane pictured in 
the May issue (see bottom photo) was 
the full-size XP5Y-1. The model XP5Y-1 
(top photo) was shown in Frytnc’s Sep 
tember issue We'll admit that, even 
after close scrutiny, it's hard to tell which 
is which.—Eb 


HY ANSWERS A FEW 
Dear Mr. Sheridan 
Maybe you can answer this one. How 
can a man of average income indulge in 
flying and still feed his wife and off 
Let's face it. The airplane is a 
i as the automobile yet I have 
‘ars the same one 
once a month 
Ken HANNUM 


bothered 
years. There isnt 
The automobile 


63 
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JET ENGINE 
EXPERT 


MAINTENANCE ‘and OVERHAUL 


WRITE TODAY... for special information about 
CAL-AERO'S brand new JET ENGINE CAREER 
COURSE — Get ready NOW and keep pace with the 
new advancements in Aviation’s fast changing world 
— Military jets are here now—commerccial JETS soon 
will be. Abundant opportunities, for trained JET 
MECHANICS, are developing in the vast expansion 


of this new field of propulsion. Ask yourself, “What 

other school can oft his specialized JET CAREER 

COURSE, complete with test cell and live jet engines 

to study and work on?” The answer,—“Only CAL- 

AERO.” gr yourself NOW—get in on the 
round floor. roved by the State of California, 
partment es f. ucation. 


CAL-AERO’S Superior Career Courses specializing in 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING & MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


have been preparing ambitious young men in aviation for over 21 years 
“look ahead” 


With the foundation these men have had, they have 
been able to keep abreast of the fast moving aviation 
world. 7500 successful graduates in all phases of avia- 
tion activity speak for } oo and high quality 
of Cal-Aero training, by the Industry. NOW, Cal-Aero 
adds another first and leads the way with the addition 
of a BRAND NEW Career Course in 
JET ENGINE MAINTENANCE and 
OVERHAUL— again providing the 


IN 
SUNNY SOUTHERN 


Se ras riry 


ao ne uss sas b 


iene 1, (le Ys LYE sousty CANS 


Aviation Industry with progressive 
career training to fill its needs. 
The progress of the ~ few years is just a forecast 
of the years to come. For 21 successful years, Cal-Aero 
has kept pace —always first to prepare its students for 
the latest in aeronautical development. 
TRAIN NOW for an important career, 
and a secure future—CAL-AERO GRA 
IN DEMAND. 


ood earnings 
UATES ARE 


APPROVED FOR 
VETERANS 





Props at High Speed 


Propellers may be efficient at 600 
m.p.h. despite fact that a few years 
ago engineers had been discounting 
them for speeds faster than 450 m.p.h 
Hamilton Standard engineers have re- 
turned to the square-tipped rectangular- 
shaped blades, but made as thin as pos- 
sible 


Airborne Motorcycle 


World’s smallest motorcycle is 90- 
pound midget built by Jimmy Calonico, 
a young garage 
manager for a Ford 
dealer at Gustine, 

Calif. Calonico car- 

ries it in his Aeron- 

ca Chief and uses it 

to commute from 

airports. It has a 
Harley-Davidson 

125 engine, pneu- 

matic tires, kick- 

starter, three-speed 
transmission, clutch, 

brakes, generator, 

hand throttle. Because of low gear ratio 
it has top speed of only 50 m.p.h 


3.000 Hours on a “Copter 


Los Angeles Airways has flown a Si- 
korsky S-51 helicopter more than 3,000 
hours—the first helicopter in the world 
to fly that long 


Grand Central Expands 


Grand Central Airport Co. has leased 
the huge facilities at the Tucson (Ariz.) 
Municipal Airport, formerly operated 
by Convair to modify Liberators during 
the war. The facilities have been ac 
quired to permit the company to bid on 
maintenance and overhaul of larger 
planes than its hangars or runways at 
Glendale could accommodate 


Loop Record 

Carl Crawford, Tulsa, Okla. set a 
new world record in April by complet- 
ing 1,874 non-stop loops in a Piper 


Super Cub. This beats the 1928 record 
of the late Speed Holman who set 1,633 


ON CIVIL FLYING 





Paradox 

John Geisse, who has been an expert 
on personal aircraft in the CAA for 
many years, recently received a medal 
for meritorious achievement and serv- 
ice from the Department of Commerce 
Shortly after, CAA fired him. 


Helioplane Price 

The first four-place Helioplene will 
probably be ready in August or Sep- 
tember and will sell for $7,000 to $9,000, 
according to Dr. Lynn Bollinger, chair- 
man of the board of directors of Helio 
Aircraft Corporation. Marketing plans 
call for offering purchasers a repair and 
maintenance service guarantee similar 
to that used in the home television fiel 


Turn to the British? 


Civil Aeronautics Board is launching 
a special study on jet transports. Teams 
of experts will visit factories turning 
out jet warplanes and jet engines. Some 
CAB officials believe that if a suitable 
American jet transport is not on the 
market within the next two years do- 
mestic airlines may have to turn to the 
British jets 


Colonial’s Record 


When it recently set its record of op- 
erating 20 years without a fatality or 
serious injury to passenger or crew 
member, Colonial Airlines had flown 
310,276,067 passenger miles, and com 
pleted an estimated 455,000 landings 
and take-offs 


Four-Engined Feederliner 


DeHavilland Heron, new small four 
engined British feederliner, will carry 


14 to 17 passengers and is based on the 
de Havilland Dove. With payload of 
3,420 pounds, the Heron has a still-air 
range of about 400 miles. First version 
will have fixed gear and will cruise 160 
m.p.h. on 60 per cent take-off power at 
8,000 feet 


File Flight Plans 


Increasingly close control over civil 
flying may be in offing if war jitters 
continue. While it is not yet mandatory 
that pilots file flight plans in restricted 
and prohibited areas, they are subject 
to interception by Air Force fighters if 
they do not. First area in which pilots 
were “urged” to file flight plans was 


announced February 28, and covers Los 
Alamos (New Mexico) defense area, 
and flights from 20 miles or more to 
seaward along the Atlantic Coast from 
Limestone, Me., to Norfolk, Va. Flying 
over Los Alamos, of course, is illegal 
but now flights within 172 miles of Los 
Alamos at altitudes of more than 10,000 
feet msl, or 4,000 feet above the terrain, 
are subject to interception. On April 
28, the order was extended to cover 
southbound flights crossing the Canadi- 
an border east of Lake Michigan, and 
the new northwest air defense area 
from North Bend, Ore., to Ontario, Ore., 
northeast to Superior, Mont., north to 
the Canadian border, westward along 
the border to the Pacific, and south 
along the coast to North Bend. If you 
want to be sure to keep out of trouble, 
file a flight plan 


The First Stewardess 


Twenty years ago last May, Boeing 
Air Transport, predecessor company of 
United Air Lines, hired the first airline 


stewardesses. The proposal was the 
idea of Ellen Church (top row, left), a 
nurse at French Hospital in San Fran 
cisco, later a stewardess, and now direc 
tor of nursing service, Sherman Hos 
pital, Elgin, Il! 


No Cessna Twin 


Cessna has no plans to build a large 
twin-engined airplane for the Army 
Field Forces, despite rumors to the con 
trary 


Variable Sunglasses 


New sunglasses manufactured by Pio 
neer Scientific Corp., New York, use 
polaroid lenses which are adjustable 
Movable tabs on under side of frames 
permit wearer to vary amount of light 


Navigation Aid 


Grimes Navigator is new flight instru 
ment which will “track” aircraft on a 
cross-country flight. Navigator converts 
time to distance. At any point en route 
the pilot may read direct from the in 
strument the ground miles flown 
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2 PIPER PLANES 
Unmatched for Price f 
and Performance =v. 


takes off and 
lands shorter than 
any plane available 


“BREATH-TAKING lescribes the Super 
short held performance, unmatched by 
plane in production today. With optional tan- 
dem-wheel ge it lands safely 

s 90 hp M ocke 


fly a 


The FOUR-PLACE PIPER PACER 


For both price and performance the new These features, all at such a low price 


1950 Piper Pacer can’t be matched. For are equalled by the Pacer’s flight per 
the same price as most two-place ships forman: « which combines the typical fly 
here’s a fast, far-ranging four-place ing ease for which Piper is famous wit 
plane built by the world’s largest manu a solid, big-airplane feel so restful on 
facturer of personal planes long flights. The Model 115 with the 

You cruise as fast as 134 mph* in the economical Lycoming 
new Pipe ce with four people in has many improvements « 
the comfortable. soun« roofed cabin sensational Pipe 
Wheel controls. a rear seat read 45 have 125 hp. and a ‘ 7 
movable to provide 36 cubic 0 nimble performance. Your do buys THE SUPER CUB ix the best cultural plane 
cargo space front and rear doors twice as much wit the ace \ t ever pt sed. Rear seat is readily removable 
the Piper Hydrasorb landin ear 3 and be convinced yourself. Write for to carry bulky tar ' Factory -equipp« 
among the outstanding rf brochure — Dept. FL-7 $ with @ or spr . 
this amazing airplane Pacer prices start at 3 295 os cosy Ss 

’ Super “ub p 

* Model at 5,000 feet with controliat ro, For Mod i 


“fae 
' 
*eie 


tan . 
LH YOU CAN'T MATCH THE PACER 





FOR LOW COST FLYING! 


Bott re ind indirect operating cost the Pacer at less st than r Dus re 
{ wel th cer because it pr including a pelises r the charte jp | ad f- be 
vides better than tv ¢ ninute uls perator the Paces be operated prof 

ably at attractive ¥ rates which ¢ AIRCRAFT CORP. 


LOCK HAVEN, PA., U.S.A, 
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MILITARY NEWS 


...A four-engined B-47 being built 
by Boeing will have more speed and 
range than present six-engined Strato- 
jet versions. The new bomber (desig 
nated YB-56) will be powered by four 
Allison J-35-A23 engines (each rated 
at 9,700 peunds thrust!). 


. . + The House boosted the military 
budget by $383 million, giving $200 
million to the Air Force (enabling pur- 
chase of 77 additional planes and mod 
ernization of 299 others). It gave $100 
million more to the Navy (enabling 
purchase of 95 more planes). As FLyY- 
ING went to press, Senate still had to 
approve additional funds, but there 
was little likelihood the upper chamber 
would balk at the increases. 


. . » Unconfirmed reports indicate the 
U. S. may have “baby” A-Bombs small 
enough to be carried in fighter-bomb- 
ers like the Republic F-84E 


... Posted in operations, MacDill 
AFB: “This is an order. Due to the 
shortage of personnel and the fact we 
have run out of Forms 14 and 14A [ac 
cident reports], there will NOT be any 
more accidents!” 


Jumbo-sized tailpipes on Northrop F-89 
house afterburners. They'll greatly in- 
crease the interceptor's rate of climb. 


Vice Admiral John D. Price, for- 
mer vice-chief of Naval Operations, 
has relieved Vice Admiral J. W. 
(“Black Jack”) Reeves as chief of 
Naval Air Training. Admiral Reeves, 
who is retiring, recently accepted posi- 
tion as head of Los Angeles airports. 


.+. Famous North American’ B-25 
(Billy Mitchell) bomber has been re 
designed as a twin-engined trainer 
North American proposes four ver- 
sions: a pilot trainer, administrative 
personnel transport, radar bomber 
trainer and navigation trainer Main 
structural change is enlarged and 
lengthened fuselage nose section, giv- 
ing more cockpit space and additional 


seats 


* * 
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... New Air Secretary, Thomas K 
Finletter, is expected to be as staunch 
an airpower advocate as his predeces 
sor, W. Stuart Symington, who has 
moved over to chairmanship of Na 
tional Security Resources Board. 

It was Finletter’s 
commission in 1947 
which first enunci- 
ated goal of 70-group 
air force. 

The 56-year-old 
New York lawyer 
was never a pilot; in 
fact, he was never 
associated with avia- 
tion until he began 
the 1947 commission 
hearings. Like the 
man who appointed him, he was a cap- 
tain in the Field Artillery in World 
War I. 

A teetotaler, he is a prodigious cof- 
fee drinker and almost a chain cig- 
arette smoker. 

Impatience, stemming from a quick 
mind, is a Finletter characteristic. He 
expects quick outlines of problems. He 
listens, speaks his mind, and then shuts 
up. The Air Force brass who come to 
him unprepared are likely to find the 
Secretary busily toying with other, 
more pressing matters within a few 
minutes 

A liberal Democrat and an expert in 
the field of international economics, 
Finletter once served as special as 
sistant to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull; has lately been associated with 
ECA in London. He has organization 
al ability, and has a tendency to dele- 
gate authority—-perhaps too much at 
times. He proceeds calmly, without 
fuss or feathers 

“People work with him, not for 
him,” says one of his old associates 
in the Finletter Commission 


Finletter 


Reliable reports indicate Russia 
is building a radar network and rock 
projectile control stations along Ger 
many’s Baltic coastline 


. . . RAF fighter strength is scheduled 
to be doubled this year Under North 
Atlantic Treaty, Britain and France 
have main responsibility for tactica 
air power in Europe. France has pro 
duced few outstanding jet craft but 
the RAF has some of world’s best jet 
interceptors. RAF reportedly has 100 
jet squadrons (now being increased 
from eight to 16 planes). U. S. main- 
tains only about 150 fighter planes in 
Germany 


.. Two 230-gallon fuel tanks 
mounted on bomb shackles under 
wings of F-84E increase Thunderjet’s 
operating radius to “over 1,000 miles.” 
That's roughly a range of 2,500 miles 
The F-84E also carries a pair of 230 
gallon wingtip tank All tanks are 
droppable 


Overseas note. “It is said, though 
there is no official confirmation, that 
the U.S.A. is proposing to give up the 
manufacture f long-range bombers 
and to concentrate upon the expend 
able, pilotless, turbine-engined aircraft 

Hitherto, it has been supposed 
that a crew is needed for the launch 
ing of an atomic bomb, but it seems 
that that is no longer so, and that an 
atomic bomb can now be arranged as 
the warhead of a pilotless missile.” 
From the Manchester (England) 
Guardian. 


... Antiaircraft rockets that can 
shoot down a plane flying at 60,000 
feet, have been developed says Gen. J 
Lawton Collins, Army chief of staff 


Replacement for old, curvaceous 
10-pound “Gibson Girl” is a miniature 
battery-operated air-sea rescue trans 
mitter-receiver. The new set (known 


as URC-4) can be held in one hand 
(see cut) It operates on two chan- 
nels, VHF and UHF, and can send and 
receive voice and code signals 


Air Force has fewer college grad 
uates among its regular officers thar 
does Army or Navy. Forty-three per 
cent of Air Force regular officers have 
college degrees, compared with 75.4 
percent in Navy and 73 percent in 
Army 


+ ene an 


Convair has 
nacelle carrier (see above) which is 
} 


leveloped an engine 


hung externally from a B-36's bon 
bays during t. With the carriers 
a B-36 can | four of its own spare 
powel 
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e Birdmen's Perch 


financial status of any flying outtit beiore R. Corliss of 20905 West Seven Mile Rd., 











becoming a member of i Detroit! 


AND — 


} } 
Ne a muret 1K! f abou ) in } 
As k ne as you ic u 12 abo oO , wide public acciain and possibly a 


s LK.F., with PROOF, carns him 


herishe Perch Pilot (br) Commus 


So—you wanna join a flying club! ~ 
T things, join the endless parade of pila crease in salary tt he shows thus 
That's a fine, high type an bition! But happy pilots who wouldn't consider tak 

OSS 


- ne th r ’ 
whether you're considering he Amalga ing off without a crankcase full of Gult : = 


¥ 


~ > d howder ( bh " : 
mated Flying and Chowder Club, or the pride Aviation Oil—Series D DKe-e> <> > 
, SY ita 


It's a super-duper lube, the world’s | ‘ . aA ~S 
finest detergent dispersant oil for hor 
zontally opposed engines! 

And, this is important. Gulfpride Av 
ation Oil—Series D—is the only aviatior 
oil put through Gult's exclusive Alchlor 
process to remove those extra carbon and 
sludge formers 

No wonder rings and valves stay free 
longer! No wonder pilots increase the 


perio ls between overhauls up to 100 


The Lockheed F-9 Fighter not only 
has two engines, but duplicate sets of 
controls and navigation instruments, 
allowing it to sustain direct hits and 
still return to its base! 

ummy, Bill, that’s a good one! Your 


mission s on the way. As tor the rest 


" id nsung forever! Send 

AVIATION OAL your tt Know Facts About Well 

aw : SERIES D \ Owl anes—with PROOF—to this 

Peerless Pilots of Promaine Society ‘ ere address ult Aviator Dept Gault Build 


these two points caretully irtsburgh 40, Pa 


(A). Is the club an incorporated clu ne Gulf Oil Corporation 
Call it insurance, if you like—eng e Ses 
(B). Does it carry adequate insuran = 
1 ; : insurance that pays “ a premium } Gulf Refining Company. ** 
n an wnincorporated Club, she uld one trouble-free flying — 


of the “tried and true” ruin a farmer's 
barn, you could be held personally respon LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 
sible tor lamages awarcde ] Dy a court How many tunes have you $a 1 to your 
against the club self, “Gee, I wisht I was famous’ Well 
It your club fails to carry adequate in you can be, Pal, if you'll only read and 
surance, one expensive accident could take heed! 
bankrupt the organization Today we doff our hats to a spectacular 
For your own protection, check the citizen of the “‘Motor Ciry,”” Mr. Willian 
Be SuRE E YOUR TRIM TAB IS || *** OR YOU MIGHT NOSE -( AND SPILL WME O TD) | 
SET PROPERLY FOR TAKEOFF | |, , IL. pettes Pow ERR 
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5 EASY STEPS TO ALL-WEATHER 
PRECISE NAVIGATION. 

. Tune the desired Omni station 

. Read bearing ‘FROM’ station on In- 
dicator 

. Rotate parallel lubber lines to align 
with indicator pointer 

. Read your course to station at apex 
of lubber lines marked ‘TO’. 

. Fly heading indicated by TO" point- 
er—keeping indicator needle aligned 
with lubber lines to correct for drift 
and compass errors 


NEON INDICATING LAMP 
Shows Accuracy of both Signal 
and Equipment at ALL Times. 


RADIOS 
IN ONE 


VHF AVIGATOR 


%& 6 Channel VHF Transmitter 
%& Tunable Static Free VHF Re- 
ceiver with Vernier Control 
¥% Range Band Receiver 
%& Standard Broadcast Recevier 
¥%& Directional Loop with Azimuth* 
Ww Marker Beacon Receiver* 
%& Complete Omni-Range with 
Indicator 
* Optional at slight additional cogt 
ONLY 3 LIGHTWEIGHT UNITS 
Weighs only 22 pounds installed 
NOW ONLY] 
‘635 
Including taxes 


Antenna and in 
stallation kit 


STATIC FREE 
LOW INSTALLA- 
TION—EASY TO 
INSTALL IN YOUR 
PRESENT PLANE 











FOR A CONVINCING DEMONSTRATION SEE 
YOUR LOCAL DEALER TODAY! 
Factory Sales Representative 

DAVE RUMPH COMPANY 
FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 
DISTRIBUTED e@Y 

ts, Inc 
Ka as 

Service 


port, Inc 
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MEET BILL RENSHAW 
When Ftyrnc asked Bill Renshaw 


to write a monthly column on Flying 
Farmer activities, he asked one ques 
tion: “Can I use the column as a 
double-edged sword to fight for bet 
ter flying for these folks?” 

The answer was yes—and with this 
issue of Fiyrne, Bill starts a column 
that he promises will contain “fire 
works” in the near future 

A word about Bill. Born and raised 
on a farm in Southern Illinois, he 
has spent the past 30 years on the 
staff of America’s oldest farmpaper 
the Prairie Farmer. He flies his Er 
coupe about 300 hours a year in his 
work, and perhaps knows more Fly 
ing Farmers by their first name than 
any other man in America 

In future issues, he'll tell the story 
of one of America’s most active fly 
ing groups—the expanding member 
ship of the Flying Farmers associa 
tions. Today there are over 20,000 
Flying Farmers in 38 states—in the 
next few years, predicts Bill, that 
number will swell by thousands 





CHICAGO-BOUND 

Fiving Farmers by the thousands are 
expected to descend on Chicago June 29 
and 30. The big attraction will be an 
elaborate dedication of Meigs Field (Lake 
Front Airport But other events will 
also be held. The National Flying Farm 
er Association will hold a directors meet 
ing at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on 
June 29. This meeting —— d attract a 
scattering of planes fror 
nation 

lso, to help 

Farmers of Illiz 
and Wisconsin ha 
nual Field Day by 
into Glenview Na 
morning of June l 

neeting ther an ther ocet v 
voy to Meigs Fic a Other Flying 
ers will land at O'Hare International A 
port from which the, be taken by 
to downtown Chicag 

June 30 wil! als » Flying Farmer 
Day at the Chicago Fair of 1950 


* 


HOW TO SELL PLANES 
Herman Rinkenberger (Bradford, Il 
tiy rural airport and 





operates a stri 





Flying Farmers everywhere will 
their flying caps 
culture 
soon offer a new cou 
Airplane on the F 
be the first course 
country 

. * 


ACTION! CAMERA! 
I'm always amazed at tl 

moving 
film at Flying Farmer shindig 
one farmer who was shooting 
chrome like mad if } 
pastimes—flying 
little expensive 
necessary t 


“Movies are m vf 


picture cameras that gru 


Speaking of 
found room 
ments for mo\ 
latest flight t 
movies are throw? 
hinterlands, the, 
on the notion of 
* * 
HE'S SELLING FLYING 
Walter Kimble of Paris, I 
selling flying to his neigh! 
30-day period 
ing movies s 
But most import 
retary of the 
isnt “preac 


movies A S mn showings were to non 
aviatior ps ays tl best inter 


doff ness trips by ai He 
to the College of Agri 
at Ohio State University. They'll 


arge farm—and he makes a lot of bu 
never makes 
flight with an empty seat. When a tr 

in the making, he phones neighbors wt 


TATE 


Aerona 


est-getter is a film he shot last immer I'd like 


a flying farn t to Pe rr 


‘ 
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Northrop-Trained Men Enjoy These Rich Rewards... 


CHOICE Positions » Good PAY 


Interesting Work « SECURITY 


epip ADVANCEMENT * Success 


98 OFC, 





Here is YOUR way to win these rewards— 


The many hundreds of Northrop graduates show the way to 
a satisfying, profitable career for YOU. They were alert to the 
big future in Aviation. They gained for themselves the many 
special advantages of Northrop training. They are convincing 
proof of the rich rewards won by shrewd choice of a career 
field and the training for it. YOU can follow their example. 


Employment f Report YOU CAN SEE 

THE RECORD OF 
NORTHROP GRADUATES 
“in black and white” 


| Graduate 


Compiled by Graduate —— 


. Northrop 


tute 
le re. nautical Institute 


ot 4 


The current “Graduate Employment Report,” compiled by 
the Graduate Placement Department of Northrop Aeronautical 
Institute, lists hundreds of Aeronautical Engineering graduates 
and the employers with which they were placed over an 18 
months period. Here is a printed record of the constant 


demand for Northrop-trained men throughout all Aviation. 


Aeronautical Engineering may be YOUR answer 
The “Employment Report,” described above, and the big, 

heavily illustrated Northrop catalog will give you abun- 

dant details for consideration of Aeronautical Engineering 

as a career field. Here is full information on opportuni- 

ties, types of duties, qualifications, and training. 





SEND COUPON FOR REPORT AND CATALOG 


Northrop. 


1519 EAST BROADWAY, HAWTHORNE, 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Aeronautical 
Lnstitute 


Division of Nerthrop Aircraft, inc. 
domes |. McKinley, Monaging Director 





Veterans Administration — Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development — Civil Aeronautics 
Administration— Nationa! Council of Technical Schools 

Xi appr ov al § —California State Board of Education — U.S Dept 
of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service 


Y highest 


Read these typical reports 
of graduates* now profiting 
from their Northrop training 


Paul B 


K.A.S I went to work che first Monday after grad 
vation as an Experimental Technician in fuel cells 


Edward W I was hired ummediately upon gradua 
tion. During the two years | have had several raises 
and a promotion. I am now working directly with 
the Project Engineer, in the new airplane Project 
Group 


Frank M.: “Gene M. and I have been here ac the 
Proving Ground for three weeks now. We have seen 
missiles and the V-2 rocket fired” (These two men 
were assigned to guided missile research as their 
first posiuons after graduation from Northrop.) 


“I am employed in Rocket Motor Design” 


Douglas I I am in the Stress Group. My first job 
was co design the loading jigs for applying the torque 
loads in the (name of aircraft) static test 


Meliin H N.A.L. has an accurate idea of what is 
required of the new engineer. The practical end of 
our training has shown itself in a number of ways 
Those of us with our technical school background 
have a definite edge in our work 


Ailen B A wire offering immediate employment 
arrived a week afcer che interview. | am in 
Engineering Design 


Robert B I wanted to let you know how 
much I appreciate your help in securing this 
position. | work in the Missile Plight Test 
and Analysis Department 


* Names abbreviated here out of respect 
for personal Record on file in 
N.A.L. Graduate Placement Department 


privacy 
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NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1519 E Broodwey, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, Colif 
Please send Graduate Employment Report, Catalog 
and schedule of starting dates of classes 
interested in (() Aeronautical Engineering 


(_) Aircraft & Engine Mechanics 


I am 
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Choose it for speed and 
performance. W ith a maximum speed 
of 230 mph, you're in a class with the 
Airlines — and you have unsurpassed 
mobility of action, too. 


Choose it for safety. Twin-engine re 
liability and outstanding single-engine 
performance provide an assurance of 
mental ease when flying in less favor- 
able weather conditions. 


Choose it because it has 

proved itself. Wartime versions rolled 
up hundreds of millions of miles. To- 
day, more than 500 postwar Beech 
“Twias” are serving leading industries. 

















choose the Beechcraft Executive Transport 














@ For full information contact your nearest 
Beechcraft distributor or write on your 
company letterhead today to Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A 


Features place the Medel D18S 
in a class by itself 


200-mph cruising speed 

Rate of climb at sea level, 1,200 feet per minute 
Range up to 900 miles 

20,500-foot service ceiling 

Custom seating arrangement for 7, 8, or 9 
Luxurious, temperature-controlled interior 


‘Bean reading lights, ash trays, etc. 














And it’s the 

choice of pilots. 
Extremely efficient 
instrument and con 
trol layout, with ma 
jor operating units 
conveniently located 
on central pedestal. 


Choose it for luxury. Several custom-interior plans avail- 
able. Sound-proofed cabin, restful seats, wide windows, 
You'll feel no travel fatigue here! 
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WANTED: 


180,000 
SPOTTERS 





By 
RICHARD E. SAUNDERS 


Washington Editor of FLYING 


Radar alone can’t give U.S. enough 
warning of sneak air attacks. That 
is why the Air Force is organizing 
9,000 civilian lookout posts in a 
25-state aircraft spotters network. 


will soon be protected by a civilian army of aircraft 
Under Air Force auspices, a 
25-state organization is being set up to operate during 


T« NORTHERN BORDERS and coastlines of the U.S 


spotters 180,000 strong 


emergencies and during armed forces exercises and ma- 
neuvers 

By fall, the network should be able to protect the nation 
attack. Civilians in 9,000 lookout posts 
will supplement the present grossly inadequate radar 


against surprise 


screen 

Actual recruiting will be handled locally, by states and 
municipalities. State Governors will organize the look- 
outs, and will operate under Air Force direction which 
s coordinated with the National Security Re 
Radar outposts of the Air Force will be 


in turn 
sources Board 


integrated with the network, and defending Air Forces of 
the nation will be linked to it by direct communications 
In time of war, the organization would become a direct 
auxiliary of the Air Force 

These spotters won't be plane identification experts. In 
fact, the Air Force won't ask them to spend time memo- 
rizing aircraft silhouettes. Today's bombers and fighters 
and attack so often at night—that 


key officers believe it's useless to train civilians on the 


fly so high and so fast 


fine points of identification 

But the supervisors and crews being mobilized right 
now are asked to volunteer to man their posts on a 24 
hour basis whenever the Defense high command believes 
it necessary If possible 20 persons will be recruited for 


each station, to give a safe (Continued on page 56) 
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ARTIST'S CONC 
BY JULIAN 


KENNETH ARNOLD CAPT. E. 


Idaho businessman United Air Lines 
pilot attracted ne captain saw nine 


e tionwide attention strange objects in 
» J in 1947, with his re air near Emmett, ida 
assengers aboard a TWA air ports of ‘flying he, Shots tallow tes 


liner near South Bend, Ind., wit discs" seen over the Kenneth Arnold is 
nessed a strange sky phenomenon Cascades. All but based on Smith's 
n April. It had a bright red color, one of discs Arnold 3 j description of the 
and appeared to fly on edge like a saw were shaped like Li objects. Note sim 


wheel. “It looked something like a the drawings below larity of profile with 


. . » + th ++ 
spinning exhaust, all aflame, waar on 7S 
said Passenger Jacob Goelzer 
* 
oe 















THE FLYING SAUCERS— 






FACT OR FICTION? 





HE night of March 31,1950, was dark and clear. The 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines DC-3 had taken off a 

short while before from Memphis airport for a regu- 
larly scheduled flight to Little Rock, Ark. Off in the 
distance Capt. Jack Adams, 31, a veteran of 7,000 hours 
and seven years on the airline, could see the glow of 
lights that meant Little Rock, 40 miles away 

“There was only a small piece of moon showing,” 
Adams said. “Our altitude was about 2,000 feet. Visi- 
bility and ceiling were unlimited. We could see 20 or 30 
miles easily.” 

In the right hand seat was Co-Pilot G. W. Anderson, 
Jr., 30, a 6,000-hour veteran. Anderson and Adams knew 
the route perfectly, had flown it many times together 

At exactly 9:29 p.m. Adams’ attention was caught by 
a lighted, fast-moving object. “My God, what's that?” 
he asked 

Anderson looked up. “Oh no, not one of those things! 
he said 

Unfortunately for his peace of mind it was “one of 
those things.” 

The editors of Fryinc have followed and investigated 
reports of “those things” for just short of three years 


ever since Kenneth Arnold, a businessman-pilot and him- 
self a contributor to Fiyrne, started the great modern fly- 
ing saucer controversy on June 24, 1947 

Since then we have talked with men who believe they 





By CURTIS FULLER 


Editor of FLYING 


When observers as experienced as airline pilots say they've seen 


strange objects in the sky, they deserve a respectful hearing. 


AIRLINE PILOTS' OWN SKETCHES OF WHAT THEY SAW 





have seen flying saucers, with men who are equally sure 
they haven't, with Air Force investigators, with psy- 
chologists. For nearly three years no editor of FLyIne 
has visited an Air Force base or talked with an Air Force 
officer without asking “What do you know about the 
flying saucers?” 

The results, as you may suspect, have not been very 
fruitful. The answer has almost invariably been an 
unyielding 

“There isn't any such thing 

And yet in the minds of the editors there has always 
remained an unsatisfied, nagging doubt. If there isn't 
any such thing, what did Captain Jack Adams and First 
Officer G. W. Anderson, Jr., see? 

Up to the time of issuing its first report about a year 
ago, the Air Force's Project Saucer had investigated 240 
domestic and 30 foreign saucer incidents. Frytnc has in 
its own records reports of more than 40 saucer sighting 

Most of the reports are from crackpots and come under 
what psychologists call “hallucinatory 
the crackpot reports do not detract from the validity of 
any more than the ex 


phen mena.’ But 


reports trom qualified observers 
istence of medical quacks proves that trained doctors 
are also quacks 

We have in our files enough material to write a book 
strange compilation, indeed, of 


Several (( 


on flying saucers—a 


things that don't exist ‘ontinued on page 59) 



























CAPT. C. S$. CHILES 


strange object 








C.8S.'s Pilot Adams 


would not swear that 


The 
seen by Eastern Air 
lines’ Capt. Chiles 
is the only one re 


the ship he saw 
had circular shape 
indicated, but the 
circular arrange 


ported by airline p 
lots that had the tra 
ditional rocket shepe 
and appeared to 
have jet exhaust 


ment of “portholes 
seemed to indicete 


that it was a disc 







nr 
rin 
Coarey dod, 





CAPT. JACK ADAMS 



















CAPT. ROBERT ADICKES 


Imagine « disc, 10 










to 20 per cent as 
thict es i wes 
round and the size 
and color of an 
orange at 20 feet 
—that describes the 
object observed by 
TWA's Adickes 












































Exercise Swarmer pitted U.S. troops in airborne operation against 


ot ap ee 4 


‘eggressor” army. On D-Day, about 4,000 paratroopers jumped into 


action from 40 Fairchild C-82's and from 45 C-119 troop carrier planes. Supporting equipment (howitzers, jeeps, trailers and ammuni 
tion) was also dropped. The exercise involved 675 planes of all kinds and 60,000 men. About 198 transports were used for the air lift. 


By R. O. TOWNSHEND 


OR the past four years a tough unscrupulous “enemy” 

has been battering at our doors. Sometimes he ac- 

tually crashes through and establishes invasion bridge- 
heads in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, or Puerto 
Rico 

Only the full armed strength of the United States is 
able to dislodge him. But he is persistent. He always 
comes back for more 

His name is “Aggressor.” 

Aggressor has everything a bona fide enemy should 
have. He has his own homeland, his own language. His 
troops wear a distinctive dark green uniform. His war- 
planes have their own insignia, his officers special mark- 
ings of rank. He even has a spy net in the United States 
and a controlled news service to report his invasion ac- 
tivities and combat the distortions of the “capitalistic 
American press.” 

Our military leaders can’t get along without Aggressor 
Even though all Aggressor forces are also United States 
troops playing the part of a make-believe enemy, they 
have become a valuable aid to U.S. military maneuvers 
Aggressor is an indestructible sparring partner who pro- 
Every effort 


r a personality of his own—even 


vides much-needed realism in war games 
is made to give Aggress« 
to leaflets showered down upon U.S. forces promising 
that “AGGRESSOR TREATS PRISONERS RIGHT 

In late April and early May, Aggressor made his latest 
foray against the United States. The operations, knowr 
as “Exercise Swarmer gave defending troops the op- 


18 


portunity to test large scale airborne assault operations— 
and especially to test the feasibility of establishing and 
maintaining an independent airhead completely by air 

If “Operation Vittles” could keep the city of Berlin 
with its 2,000,000 people operating, it was argued that a 
similar airlift job could supply an isolated airborne force 
landed in an enemy pocket. Once established, Swarmer 
further was to test whether the airhead could be built 
up by air to the point where it could expand and crush 
the surrounding enemy against other U.S. contingents 
on the outer edges of the pocket 

Here was the problem: Aggressor had had two previous 
invasion attempts sealed off in Florida and on the Ala- 
bama coast. But now, through air and submarine land- 
ings on the lower North Carolina coast, Aggressor had 
obtained a strong foothold. He then proceeded to exploit 
his gains by pushing up toward the Winston-Salem in- 
dustrial complex. He might even be headed for Wash- 
ington 

Task Force Swarmer was assigned t 
It had to fly through territory occuy 
enemy and so needed an umbrella of 
First step in carrying out the 
U.S. air superiority in the area. With« 
an airhead would be too risky to att 

For a week before D-Day, the Tac 
the enemy a thorough working 
523,000 pounds of bombs Fig 


flew more than 400 sorties. By 





ee: 

4 
Airborne exercise shows need %. : a 
for strengthened tactical air q i 


force, more troop transports. 


7 


Enemy General Stef wore distinctive Aggressor 

uniforms. Officers are Maj. Gen. Robert M. Lee, com 
aa manding the Aggressor forces, Col. Harry Viccellio 

Comdr. C. E. Dickinson (Navy), end Col. Harry Henry 
’ 
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Paratrooper poses with new jump equipment. He car 
ries general purpose bag, 60-mm. morter and life pre 
servers. After chute opens, equipment hangs 20 feet 
below him. It hits first, reducing the lending shock 


Loading howitzer in C-1!9 transport, soldiers Light tamk is driven into « huge Douglas C-124 Treiler is trundied off plane at sirhead. The 
of 82d Airborne Division prepare for mass drop in demonstration prior to the ell-air maneuver exercise showed unloading methods are too slow 
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Psychologists say that some buzzers 
are really trying to die. The others 
are immature show-offs. In either 
case they cost you money, endanger 
your life, and give flying a bad name. 





TO DIE 





ATE ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON in May, 1949, 
Hunter Lyon, owner of a stock breeding farm on Pal- 
metto Road outside of Miami, Fla., was walking across 

his pasture when he heard a familiar sound. It was the 
high-pitched whine of a lightplane engine in a dive. Lyon 
instinctively ducked because he had heard the same noise 
the previous Sunday and knew what to expect 

“The pilot cut off the engine just a few feet over my 
barn,” Lyon said later, “and the plane darted down as if 
it were going to light in my pasture. I was only about 100 
feet from the plane and it was flying not over six or eight 
feet off the ground. It suddenly gunned and rose up over 
my Australian pine hedge and telegraph wires, just mis- 
sing the wires, and then circled over the Tropicair open 
air theater 

“The plane climbed at a steep angle. For a time it 
looked as if it would slip back [whipstall], but through 
some act of God the plane righted itself.” 

God was not able to help the second time. Lyon con- 
tinued “It then swooped back over the wires of my 
pasture, just missing the barn and headed west. I thought 
at the time that they [the occupants] had come so close 
to having an accident that they were through, but they 
circled and came back the same course, coming down low 
over my striking one of my and 
immediately climbed over one of the telegraph wires and 
then darted over the paved area of the theater. The plane 
then shot upward approximately 150 feet in the air. But 
instead of stalling, it suddenly turned completely forward 
nose-down, and dove right into the ground.” 

Members of a clean-up squad in the Tropicair Theater, 
who had been watching the aerial performance, raced 
over to the all-metal Silvaire which lay upon 
the pavement. To their horror they recognized the crushed 


place, nearly horses 


smashed 


bodies they dragged from the plane as those of friends 
Denvir W. Howze, 25, an usher at the theater, and Joseph 
C. Carpenter, Jr., a ticket seller. Both men were licensed 
private pilots 

Howze and Carpenter had borrowed the plane in the 
morning for a 270-mile flight to Ocala, Fla., to visit 
Howze's mother. They lunched with her, then flew back 
to Miami. Just before the crash they were seen 
toward the concession booth and projection room 
not the first they had buzzed their friends in the 
theater but it was the last 

What madness, what foolhardiness seizes pilots who 
Could they be deliberately trying to kill them- 


living 
It was 


time 


buzz? 
selves? 

Some psychiatrists answer yes 

They claim that there is a deep subconscious desire 
among many people to destroy themselves. They do not 
even recognize themselves that they are death-bent. Yet 
in their subconscious minds they are choosing a course 
which will bring them to suicide 

Have you ever buzzed? If you have, maybe you are one 


- 
By HARLAND WILSON 
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of these people. Think it over. The doctors deny that you 
could examine your own mind to the extent of arriving 
at a rational conclusion but perhaps you can arrive at an 
irrational one—you are accident-prone! If you have ever 
buzzed in your life you are suspect to a psychiatrist. It 
doesn't seem possible to many experts that you would 
buzz unless you were trying to destroy yourself 

The statistics prove it. In 1948—the last year for which 
figures are available—430 persons were killed in buzzing 
That is more than a third of all people killed in private 
flying! 

Of course, buzzing is not always the result of a hidden 
death wish 
Accident researchers, who possibly take a less romantik 


though it is no less dangerous for that reason 


view of crashes than do psychiatrists, believe there's a 
simpler motivation. They just call it “showing off.” 
They reason that buzzing is done by immature young 
men to call attention to themselves. It is an 
infantile reaction by people who still live imaginatively 
in the days of Lincoln Beachey, when everyone who flew 
Just plain ordinary flying is too tame for 
realize that flying is safe 
Somehow 


who want 


was a daredevil 
these men. In their hearts they 
and so they deliberately inject danger into it 
that proves their bravery to themselves—and to others 
they're like children who stand on one 
and 


leg in 
shriek 


In a way 
the living room when company is present 
Look-at-me! 

There are few buzzing reports among older men. It's 
the young pilots who stand in the parlor screaming to call 
attention to themselves. They prove their adolescence by 
buzzing. If they live long enough they usually outgrow it 

The main psychological reasons for buzzing therefore 
seem to be two 
and, un- 


means ol 


death 
seeking 


1. Some pilots subconsciously desire 
known to thei 
self-destruction 

2. Other 
simply immature 


conscious minds, are 


and this probably includes most, are 
They buzz to show off 


In any event, they are dangerous to themselves, to their 


pilots 


passengers, to persons on the ground, to their airplanes 
They are the biggest single headache in 
should be driven out of 


and to property 
the aviation business and they 
flying as fast as possible 
Can one detect these accident-prone nitwits in advance 
Unfortunately 
have working with the idea for 
armed fore es have been forced to com lude 


Psyc holog ists 
Even the 
after careful 


it doesn't appear possible 
beer years 
study, that it is not practicable to eliminate accident-prone 
pilots by any known tests. The results of tests have been 
so uncertain that it is generally conceded they do not have 
enough accuracy to make them worth while 

in January, 1949, Charles Edward Este; 
both of Dos Palos, Calif 


farm 12 miles east « 


For example 
23, and Jack Sniffen were Killed 
{ Los 


(Continued on page 62) 


in a buzzing accident on a dairy 


Banos Airport, Calif. Estep had a 











Who Is Hanna Reitsch? 


Holder of the Iron Cross and an honorary Flugkapiten for 
“outstanding aeronautical ochievement,” comely Hanna Reitsch 
was a top Nazi test pilot. Her skill as a pilot was world-famous 
ond in 1938 she competed in the Air Races at Cleveland 

As Berlin's defenses crumpled in April, 1945, Hitler sum 
moned his Air Force Chief, Gen. Robert von Greim, to the bunker 
for o last meeting. Hanna sat behind von Greim in o Fieseler 
Storch during a hair-raising tree-top flight. Near the Chancel 
lery, von Greim was hit by flak and Hanna, leaning over his 
shoulder, landed the plane safely in the streets. They left the 
bunker the day before Hitler committed suicide 

To escape capture by the Russians, Hanne’s father shot her 
mother, o servant, her sister and her three children, and then 
himself. Hanna was captured by the Allies, later released. Now 


38 and still single, Hanno Reitsch lives somewhere in Germany 








Nazi suicide pilots 


AND HER 


HARI-KARI BOYS 


By R. G. NAUGLE 


HE Japanese weren't the only people who figured that 
fanatics strapped in the cockpits of little wooden glide- 
bombs could wipe out an invasion fleet. The suicidal 
Kamikaze idea wasn’t patented. Germany had a typically 
Teutonic and even more fantastic 
The hell with crash-diving onto the decks of Allied 
ships they'd dive into the water a stance away 
and blast the ships under the waterli: And, believe it 
or not, this Kingfisher-like tact V mceive 
developed by a womar 
Her name was Fraulein (F! 
Reitsch—the Babe Didriksor 
Nazi and a famous test pilot 
hoisted her slender 100-poun 


checked almost « very Naz warplal 















The pilots were ready to die; 
the mechs were working like 


mad—but the call never came. 


And she was good. She flew the very hot Messerschmitt 
Me-163 rocket plane—and almost killed herself when the 
landing gear wouldn't work. She was test pilot on the 
Stuka dive-bomber when it was developed; she was the 
first to fly the Focke-Wulf helicopter—later flying it inside 
a closed sports arena. In 1938, she flew at the Cleveland 
Air Races. High in Nazi favor as the perfect type of 
Nordic superwoman, she enjoyed the friendship of every- 
one who was anyone in German aviation and political 
circles from Hitler on down 

In fact, it was she who delivered the last guest to 
Hitler's little slash-your-wrists party at a certain bunker 
in the center of Berlin in the last days of the thousand- 
year Reich. She got away though. She flew in—landed in 
the streets—and flew out again. The party was getting too 
rough 

Hanna got the idea for the manned glide-bomb and the 
suicide squadron back in 1943 when after a soul-searching 
talk with herself she decided, with considerable logic and 
foresight, that Germany was in for a lacing unless some- 
thing drastic was done—and her mind specialized in just 
that sort of thing 

She knew an invasion of France was inevitable and she 
also knew if Germany were to stave off defeat that in- 
vasion must be stopped. Prevent troops from landing, she 
reasoned, and Germany was saved 

To do so, however, required some fantastic master- 
stroke, but she thought she had just the scheme that could 
do the trick. The idea was to devise a very powerful and 
positive weapon, some sort of manned flying-bomb that 
would blow invasion ships to Kingdom-Come. She be- 
lieved that the sacrifice of one life per ship was a small 
price to pay 


idea to a group of volunteers, both civilian and Army copter inside « 
personnel. These volunteers were not simply yearning for 
a quick death and an everlasting martyrdom, but 
thoroughly understood the serious military situation and 
were willing to sacrifice themselves to guarantee a Ger- 
man victory. By the fall of 1943 she had gathered to- 
gether a group of some 30 or 40 young aviation enthusiasts 

many of them husbands and fathers—who were willing 
to pilot the glide-bomb 

Hanna herself was to be chief test pilot and determine 
the tactical practicability of the glider or airplane selected 
and its equipment. Most of the volunteers were former 
or active glider pilots although few had ever flown 
powered airplanes 

The early organizational work was carried out by 
Hanna along with a Lieutenant Lange and a Dr. Theodor 
Benzinger—a director of the Institute for Medical Aero- 


nautics—who was to carry out the medical and psycho- 
logical research that would allow the pilots to maintai: 
full command of their physical faculties and clarity of 
mind right up to the last instant of the crash attack 


Lieutenant Lange did the paper work and was the ad- 
ministrative spark plug who handled all 


the details 
After setting up this nucleus of an organization, Hanna's 


official support, technical advice (Continued on page 50) glider pilots whe 


Hanna laughed happily 
next job was to sell the idea to the right peor le and get giider to compete 
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Honna's big moment came in 194! when the Fuehrer gave her the fron 
Fat Hermann Goering beamed 
as she eccepted the award. At one time Hanne was Hitler's persone! pilot 


A skilled pilot, Hanna was active in German aviation long before the 
To accomplish this ambitious plan, Hanna first sold the war. In 1938, she stertled the world by flying « then-revolutionery he! 
closed hall 
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Preventive maintenance can keep a lightplane gleaming and in 
top-notch shape. Too many pilots waste time in aimless tinkering 


Puttering 
That Pays 


By GIL CLOSE 


Jake a tip. Save yourself 
a few dollars—and prolong 
the life of your airplane. 


Wax coat on aluminum fuselage and control surfaces helps pre 
serve metal (left). it's also a good idea to remove pebbles from 
tire treads (right). Small rocks may be sharp and work deeper 


ALLY MORRISON looked sheepish as he walked 

toward the hangar repair shop. He was carrying a 

jigsaw puzzle of parts that showed evidence of having 
once been a perfectly good wing-mounted wind gener- 
ator. 

Wally dumped the parts on the workbench and looked 
belligerently at the grinning mechanic. “Can you put this 
darned thing together?” 

“I reckon.” The mechanic wiped his hands on his cov- 
eralls, then picked up the parts, dumped them in a wire 
basket and lowered them into the vapor degreaser clean- 
ing tank. A moment later he lifted them out, let them 
cool a minute, and swiftly began fitting them together 

Wally stood by watching. Finally, he said: “I figured 
the commutator needed cleaning. It looked dirty. So I 
took it apart.” 

The mechanic shrugged. “It'll look dirty 10 minutes 
after you use it again 

Wally grunted, picked up the assembled generator, and 
walked back toward his plane. The mechanic yawned 
and said: “He'd done a lot more good if he’d spent that 
time washing and polishing his windshield.” 

The windshield of Wally’s Cub was streaked with dirt 
It had begun to get yellow in a couple of places. A scratch 
laced across it, directly in the pilot's line of vision. An 
hour with the proper tools and techniques would have 
made it look like new. Yet Wally had spent that hour 
disassembling the wind generator because the commuta- 
tor “looked” dirty. Then he’d paid for his aimless tinker- 
ing by having to have the generator reassembled for him 

Next to actual flying, the average lightplane owner 
likes best to tinker with his airplane. Give him a Sunday 
morning with zero ceiling and nine times out of 10 he'll 
head for the airport long before his wife leaves for church 
He knows the peasoup conditions will prevent him from 
flying but that crate of his draws him like a magnet His 
fingers are itching to do something with it—maybe just 
take something apart and put it together again to see 
what makes the wheels go roun 

That's the big hitch—it’s the sl p-noose of idle curiosity 
that threw Wally Morrison for a loop. Too many pilots 
spend hours in aimless puttering when they could be 
doing valuable preventive maintenance work 

Not one plane in a hundred is in perfect condition. You 
won't have to look far on the average lightplane to find 
something that needs attention. The sooner defects are 
remedied, the less work they require—and the less dam- 
age will have occurred 

Most preventive maintenance jobs can be done by the 
owner without danger of violating CAB regulations. But 
what, actually, is preventive maintenance? Basically, it 
serves tour purposes 

(1) It reduces the possibility ol 
parts and assemblies at initial stre 

(2) It increases the useful life n ials by pre- 
venting deterioration 

(3) It results in economy of oper: 

(4) It aids both pre-flight and p inspections by 
keeping all parts of the plane in clean and shipshape 
condition 

Let’s examine a few preventive maintenance jobs and 
predict their effect on plane life and »peration We'll 
start with the engine. Grease, dust and lint can accumu- 
late in the cooling baffles around the engine cylinders 
Effect of this dirt on engine cooling is directly propor- 
tionate to the amount present. You can blow a lot of it 
away with compressed air, but the more s:abborn de- 
posits will have to be washed away with a narrow brush 
and unleaded gasoline 

While you’re working around each cylinder, check all 
of the spark plug porcelains for (Continued on page 47) 








Bebe-Jodel sells for $1,400 in France. Cruise is over 90 mph 
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Atr Dictionary 


By HY SHERIDAN 


Cartoons by Jack Tippit 


Accident report— Wham! 

Acrobatics—Extemporary maneuvers of tem- 
porary pilots 

Airplane—That which is, like a woman, easier to 
take up than to put down 

Airport—A small piece of wasteland entirely 
surrounded by high-tension wires and poli- 


ticlans 


Airways Traffic Control\—A system for bring- 
ing airplanes together 


Altitude—That which should be run out of 
slowly. 


Artificial horizon—The strapless dress 

Blind approach—What happens when you take 
a couple before the party 

Blow-outIt won't be round much longer, and 
maybe you won't either 





CAA inspector—That which is to the pilot what 
the flea is to the dog 

Cold front—That which a woman puts up when 
she is not hungry 

Compass—A great kidde 

Contour chaser—The paws that refresh 

Dive—That which one should arrange to get out 
of before one gets into 


Dope—That which is to be put on the wings— 
not in the cockpits 


Drift—Commonly called “your drift.” That which 
she tells you she doesn’t get, but don’t you 
believe it because the chances are that she 
put you in it 

Fire—That which the main thing to do in case 
of is to stay cool 

Flare-out——-What happens at a cocktail party 
when you come late and try to catch up 

Forced londing—Bee: 

Fuel—The fuel and his pilot ire soon parted 

Gastanks—Bottomless pits for disposing of fuel 

Hangor—An arena where mechanics are wont to 
play hockey with airplanes; a place for curl- 

Fiying Blind ing wingtips 


High compression—The ping of cond 








When FLYING asked Hy Sheridan to start 
compiling “Hot Air Dictionary,” the editors had 
in mind Ambrose Bierce's famed “Devil's Dic- 
tionary.” The results typify the unique tolent 
that has attracted nationwide attention to Hy. 
Recently Notre Dome University aeronautical 
students nominated him their candidate for 
aviation'’s outstanding personality. 











Jet-Assisted Take-of—A tail wind can do you 
lot of good 


Landing—A touching situation. 

Landing gear—That which should just fit be- 
tween the airplane and the ground, especially 
on landing. 

Lezy eights—One good turn deserves another 

Low visibility—The New Look. 

Magneto—An ingenious device for collecting 
wate! 

Navigation lights—A great aid if you stay be- 
tween them 

180° turn—The only dependable aviation safety 
device 

Pilot error—Mating call of the CAA 

Redio—A method for causing deafness second 
only to marriage 

Reversing propellers—The more whoa the less 
woe. 

Safety Bureau—/ en devoted to mak- 
ing aviation caie tox bureaucrats. 

Siow rolls—Tightwads 


Spot landing—The practice of hitting a spot 
while not permitting it to hit back 


Static—All the joys of marriage without the ex- 
pense 
Stress—What a girdle has 


Tailspin—A maneuver where the tail tries to 
surround you 


Throttie—A perfect intelligence tester; it is often 
pushed when it should have been pulled; re- 
sembling the mouth, it is often opened when 
it should have been shut 


Tires—-An example to mankind; they last best 
if they keep their wind to themselves 


Traffic clearance—Every man for himself: the 
stampede 


Trim—What attracts a man 
Trimmed—What happens to him 

Up drafts—What girls feel 
Windshield—The world’s best bug trap 


Wing tip—When you don’t know what you're 
doing, don't do it. 
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THE BELLANCA 


GIUSEPPE M. BELLANCA 
tn 1903, Bellence started experi- 

ting with oer tical design. 
He bullt a pusher-plane in 1908- 
09, and since then has constructed 
mony world-famous croft, includ- 
ing the ‘Miss Columbia"’ and 
“"Plash,"" both of which set world 
records. Since 1927, he hes headed 
Bellanca Aircraft Corporetion. 
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By BEN ROBIN 


FF THE DRAWING board of Giuseppe Bellanca has 

come a four-placer that combines high performance 

and low operating cost. The Cruisemaster is the fast- 

est, best-equipped plane that Bellanca has put on the 
market 

In the past, Giuseppe Marco Bellanca (called “G.M.” by 

his 400 employees) and his brother John have designed 


many world-famous planes. They built the Columbia in 
which Acosta and Chamberlin flew 51 hr. 30 min. in 1927 
to establish the world’s first non-refueling endurance rec- 
ord. That same year Clarence Chamberlin and Charles 
Levine flew the Columbia from New York to Germany 

Another world record in a Bellanca-built aircraft was 
Capt. James Mollison’s transatlantic flight in 1936 when 
he flew the Flash from St. Johns, Newfoundland, to Croy- 
don Airport, London, at a speed of 257 m.p.h 

Many old timers remember the Air Bus and other Bel- 





lanca models of a few years ago. Talk is buzzing around 
the Bellanca factory at New Castle, Del., these days about 


resuming production of several older models for use in 


Instrument panel looks like airliner's. Standard equipment in- 
cludes complete flight instruments and radio facilities plus in 


strument, navigation and landing lights. Note pilot's toe brakes 
vies P the northern bush country. In the meantime Bellanca 
continues to build the 150 h p Cruisaire, and has added 


the new 190 h.p. Cruisemaster to its lin 


Retractable landing gear and flaps are operated hydraulically 
The gear lever is shaped like a wheel and flap handle resembles 
an airfoil, minimizing possibility of pilot error in using them 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned to help 
the pilot and prospective plane owner 
evaluate aircraft now on the market 
Only aircraft holding a CAA Type 
Certificate are flown. The authors eva! 
uate each aircraft through the eyes of 
the average private pilot who flies 
an airplane for business or recreation 











Bellanca Cruisemaster, powered by 190-h.p. Lycoming, sells for $9,500. It cruises at 180 m.p.h. (75 per cont power at 6,000 feet) and 
has top speed of 190 m.p.h. Span is 34 ft. 2in., length 23 feet and height 6 ft. 2} in. Empty weight is 1.525 pounds, gross 2,600 pounds 


At first glance, the Cruisemaster looks much like the which adds length and beauty to the Cruisemaster. A 
Cruisaire The Cruisemaster’s triple rudder, the ang! ) Hartzell controllable hydro selective propeller is standard 
attack on the ground and the gentle top-fuselage slope equipment and the square-bladed tips seem to match the 


from the cabin roof toward the empennage are also found square wing tips of the plane 


in the Cruisaire Other changes from the Cru re are not immediately 


At close range. the longer nose of the Cruisemaster is apparent to the eye The n pan has been increased 
) 


immediately apparent. The engine cowling houses a 190 two inches to 34 ft. 2 in. Overall gth is longer too: 23 
h.p <-cylinder opposed Lycoming engine. This engin« r the Cruisemaster—an incre over 20 inches 
proved dependable in the Army Liaison L-5 during the h ght of both planes ‘ ft. 24% in 
war, and Bellanca says it is the only engine in its class sross weight of the new plane is up 550 pounds to 2,600 
with no o i trictions. Full take-off power may pounds wh ve useful load ir ases 175 pounds to 1,075 
be usec I n u ruising altitude The engi T I 
equippe i with manually- yperated cowl flaps 

Another striking difference is the large prop spin nks and ur passengers ‘ont ym pe 
Elongated nose, large prop spinner differentiate Cruisemaster from Cruisaire. Controllable hydro-selective prop is standard equipment 








Clinching sole, Vest (center) talks with two prospects 
from Texas. They examined Aeronce Sedan with 85 hours 
total time, bought plane at substantial discount from list 
price. Every plane is sold with a written 30-day guaren- 
tee. Vest delivers planes anywhere in U. S. for flat $50 
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Eddie Dyer (right) is full partner with Vest in a 
parts and repeir shop. Parts business grossed esti- 
mated $20,000 in June. Shop employs about 20 persons. 


Top-notch aircraft move rapidly on Vest sales line at 
Old Park Hill Airport (right). Vest expects his totel 
sales in 1950 to be about 50 per cent better than ‘49 








AVIATION’S 
Million Dollar Salesman 


Salesman Don Vest sold 
over $!,000.000 worth of 
used planes during 1949 


ANKY, SANDY-HAIRED Don Vest of Denver, Colo 
celebrated the 1949 slump in aviation business by 
selling over a million dollars worth of used planes 
To do this he bought and resold approximately 750 air- 
planes of all types and sizes up to twin Beechcrafts. The 
average sale price was under $1,400 and Vest delivered 
the planes anywhere in the U. S. for a flat fee of $50 
Every plane was sold with a 30-day written guarantee 
and the purchaser who wanted credit could insure at 
conventional rates or pay a 10 per cent premium on the 
balance due and get an insurance waiver. One month 
after each sale buyers got a ietter from Vest Aircraft & 
Finance Co. asking if they were satisfied with the airplane 
and the price—or if they had any criticisms or suggestions 
on the transaction, the company, the personnel, the man- 
ner of delivery, the condition of the plane, and the first 
month's service 
Ten per cent of the customers who answered the query 
had some complaint or other. Later letters show the 
complaints were heeded and the customers satisfied 


i illaataael 


How does he do it? Denver's 
Don Vest sells more planes than any 


other dealer in the world. 


Typical of the other 90 per cent is Walter Rupert of 


Rupert Flying Service, Beaverton, Ore 

“The Cessna 140 was better than represented and the 
price was right,” he wrote. “It is the first plane I ever 
purchased from a dealer who seemed interested to learn 
later if I was satisfied 

Vest is not a broker 
he will buy it and list it for sale at a moderate mark-up 
If he makes a mistake and pays you more than the public 
is paying for such a plane, it is marked down to cost at 
the end of 30 days. If it hasn't sold in another 30 davs it 
is cut as much as 50 per cent, or even lower to get it off 
the field. That applies to an $8,000 Navion or Bonanza as 
well as to a $500 Cub or Taylorcraft 
plane will be resold to the parts company operated by 
Eddie Dyer, a partner of Don Vest's, and dismantled for 


If you want to sell your airplane 


If nothing else, the 


resale as used parts 

With the independent company running up to $20,000 a 
month in used parts, there is a steady demand for planes 
off the line—and that means good equipment and not junk 
When I was in Denver, a 1948 Navion with less than 200 
hours was being dismantled to supply replacement part 
to various customers. It was in perfect shape—but there 
is money in used parts, too 

Junk planes, on the other hand, are sold for just that 
junk. At so much a pound and melted down 

Because Denver is a iong way out west and the mass 
markets are east of the Mississippi River and west of the 
Sierra Nevada, a lot of people are mystified at the volume 
of Vest's business 

His answer is simple—MERCHANDISING' 

Others are following his lead now, but Vest was first to 
deliver anywhere in the nation for a flat $50. That meant 
a potential Cessna 140 customer in Delaware could have 
a good look at a Vest plane on his own airport for only 
$50. And, he knew that Vest wasn't going to misrepresent 
the plane's value because the $50 didn't even pay the 
, 


pilot's expenses to Delaware, let alone his airline far 


back to Denver 

The same for another customer in Florida who perhaps 
wanted to see a twin Cessna. Once in a while a sharp. 
turns up, figuring Vest won't take one home again. They 
will try to start cutting prices. But, says Vest, “We just 
fly ‘em back to Denver if need be 

About 30 queries are received every day from peop 
with airplanes to sell. A bid is made either by mail 


phone or wire The owner flies (Continued on page 54) 


By BOB ARENTZ 





That First Jet 





IDSHIPMAN Russell E. McJunkin, Jr., was a little 

nervous when he took his first ride in a jet plane 

Maybe it was because he didn’t have anyone to talk 
to. He was flying solo 

That's standard operating procedure in the Navy. When 
a pilot's ready for checkout he’s sent up alone in a single- 
seat Shooting Star to learn what jet flying’s all about 

McJunkin, a sandy-haired 21-year-old from Gilroy, 
Calif., was assigned recently to the Jet Training Unit at 
Whiting Field, Fla. There, in a four-week course, jet 
pilots are checked out in TO-l’s (Navy designation for 
Shooting Stars) shortly after receiving their wings 

The highlight of McJunkin’s training—in fact, the most 
thrilling moment in his life—was his first hop in a jet 

‘When I started to put on my flight suit,” he said, “I 
got shaky.” 

He walked out toward the line of silver jets with his 
instructor, 26-year-old Lieut jg) John M. Moore of 
St. Louis, Mo. Moore climbed up on the ladder beside 
the cockpit and checked to see that Mac was all strapped 


Russ McJunkin had never flown in. As they had numerous times before, they went 


through the check-list and over the instrument panel 


a jet. But his first hop was solo Moore glanced to see that flaps were down, dive brakes 


up 


Before solo, Midshipman McJunkin checked al! instruments in Shooting Star cockpit with instructor, Lieut (ig) John Moore. Mac 
studied jet planes for 33 hours in ground schooi but up to this point had not flown in one. When he took first ride, he was on his own 
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Ride Is Lonely... 


By CHARLES L. BLACK 


Managing Editor of FLYING 





“Remember, Mac,” he said, “you've got a lot of switches 
and instruments here. Sometimes when the panel's all lit 
up it'll look like a Christmas tree.” He grinned at the 
midshipman. “Don't forget, if a red light goes on, do 
something. Get it out.” McJunkin nodded. He should be 
able to handle everything; he'd had almost 33 hours of 
jet ground instruction. 

Moore looked closely at McJunkin. The student ap- 
peared slightly nervous, and Moore slapped him on the 
shoulder. “You'll do fine, Mac. Fine.” 

Mac started the engine. It changed from a low-pitched 
roar to a high-pitched scream as he checked it at higher 
throttle settings. Moore said: “Say, you're doing all right 
How long you been flying this plane—four or five years?” 
Mac grinned. 

Then Moore climbed down the ladder and the midship- 
man was on his own 

While Mac taxied out to the end of the runway, Moore 
walked over to a mobile control tower, a jeep with a por- 
table radio. The entire check-out flight would be moni- 
tored from here 

The instructor nodded to several officers standing by, 
said: “Here goes my boy. Watch him.” 

Out on the wide expanse of Whiting Field, Mac was 


Starting engine, Mac checked it at various throttle settings 


nervous and Moore slapped him on the back. “You'll do fine, Mac—+ine 


He looked slightly 


taxiing toward the end of the runway. He rolled to a 
stop, pumped his brakes up and held them firmly. Then 
he opened the throttle 100 per cent. The engine whined 
as he looked toward the tailpipe temperature to see that 
it didn’t exceed 850° centigrade It was well under 
700°. He checked fuel pressure, making sure it read be- 
tween 250 psi and 350 psi. Oil pressure was okay and his 
loadmeter was indicating “charge Hydraulic pressure, 
okay 

His eyes swept over the instruments 
burning. He was ready for take-off 

Lips tightly compressed, Mac released the brakes and 
the Shooting Star started forward sluggishly. Jets don't 
accelerate fast. At about 75 m.p.h. the rudder became 
Mac knew that the spring loading on the ele- 
pressure at about this 


No red lights 


effective 
vator would be overcome by ai 
speed 

His thoughts were clicking rapidly. He knew he might 
over-control the sensitive plane, and was using a tech- 
nique his instructor had shown him. He rested his arm 
on his knee, giving it support and hoping it would keep 
him from jockeying the stick back and forth. Mac con- 
centrated so much on not over-controlling that he under- 
controlled. He didn't hold enough (Continued on page 58) 


Ready to taxi, Mec grinned at instructor 


he said Moore checked the entire flight by radio 


Off the ground! After bouncing down runway on nose-wheel, Mac remembered to exert sufficient back-pressure on stick, and pulled it 
off. Flight lasted an hour. By time Mac finished one-month course, he was thoroughly competent jet pilot. He is now with Atlantic Fleet 





Prototype farm plane should fly 
at Texas A&M sometime this fall. 


HE FLYING FARMERS had a special reason for in- 

viting CAA and Department of Agriculture repre- 

sentatives to their 1949 meeting at Fort Collins, Col 
The farmers wanted an all-purpose agricultural plane. It 
would take money to develop one, they reasoned—and 
the Government might be able to furnish the capital 

On the way to Colorado, the CAA plane just happened 
to stop by Texas A&M's Personal Aircraft Research Cen- 
ter. There, during a casual and informative little tour 
they learned that a strictly-agricultural plane could be 
developed without much difficulty—with a little financial 
assistance from Washington 

Thus fired with new knowledge, the Government men 
flew to Fort Collins where the farmers were waiting 

The planning paid off 

Today, nine months later, Texas A&M has a $50,000 
contract to “design and develop an agricultural plane.’ 
The prototype won't fly until fall, but some design features 
are known 

It will be a big, rugged “farm” plane—a worker. Thougt 
only a single-placer, its wingspan and length will be 
greater than a Bonanza or Navion. Payload will be 80( 
pounds. Designed to do a job, to be just as much a farn 


Designer Fred Weick sits in mockup of plane's cockpit. It will machine as a tractor or combine, the plane won't have any 


have edjustable seat, allowing excellent visibility forward over frills 


plane's nose. Craft will be all-metal, low-winged monoplane tion and safety 
The man directing the project is no cloistered, ivy-towe 


plane-builder. Fred Weick, head of the Personal Aircraft 
Center at Texas A&M and designer of the Ercoupe, is one 
of the nation’s top aeronautical engineers 


Report on the When given the job of building a plane that would make 


the farmer's job easier, Weick spent months analyzing the 


It’s being built for utility, economy, ease of opera- 


sroject before he began designing the craft. Scores of 


questions had to be answered. Just what did the farmers 
want—and need? What were the shortcomings of the 
converted training and personal planes now used for agri- 
cultural work? Using results of a survey of farmer and 


duster pilots, Weick set up elaborate specifications for the 
ideal farm aircraft. Then he started building a plane that 
By would meet all his stiff requirements 
Even now, the veteran designer won't reveal the exact 
TONY PAGE specifications for his forthcoming craft. It’s still evolving 
changes are still being made. But he has decided on a 
number of features for the new farm plane 

It'll be a 200-h.p., all-metal, low-winged monoplane 
with slotted flaps—a single-seater that will be able to get 
off the ground and over a 50-foot obstacle in 1,000 to 1,320 
feet and climb at better than 700 f.p.m. Its 800-pound 
vavload (1,200-pound over-load) will accommodate plen- 

The New Farm Plane “ ‘of ein on a ne , 
(Probable Specifications) Each decision on the plane’s characteristics was made 
after careful study. Weick decided the craft should be 
all-metal in order to minimize tooling requirements and 





to allow easier upkeet 

He determined on the low-wing configuration for sev- 
eral reasons. When dusting in high-winged planes, many 
Fuel capacity farmers complain of poor visibility in turns and to the 
Payload rear It is also easier to load dusting and spraying mate- 
Overlood.... és sevececee Ug Cae 
Working speed , 60- , , . 

9 SP P 75 TP ee 90 m.p-h. to the landing gear, and would furnish additional protec- 


Stalling speed....... ; .p.h. tion to the pilot 


rials in a low-wing—and, too, the downwash helps to 


distribute the dust. A low-wing would give wide support 


Cruising speed rete eee ees -p-h. Forward visibility was one of the factors in selection of 
the Continental flat E-200 engine. (Continued on page 45) 














HAVE YOU SEENZ 


North American F-93A is built for long-range mit- 
sions near speed of sound. Powered by J-48 turbo 
jet, it is faster than the F-86. Engine develops 6,250 


pounds of thrust, further increased by afterburner 


ma 


Piper 105 (Super Cub) demonstrates short take-off and First U. S$. JATO demonstration by an airline was staged by Braniff 
steep climb. Note Whitaker tandem wheel lending geer with a DC-4. JATO is standby at La Paz, Bolivia, 14.404 feet high 


Newest Northrop flying wing is YRB-49A which features new mounting for its six jet engines Pressurized craft is designed 


fc onnaissence purposes, carries crew of six. It is powered by Allison J-355, hes undisclosed speed and range 





HAVE YOU SEEN continued 





First YF-96A texies under own power 167 days after the initial engineering drawing was turned over to Republic's experimental 
shop. It is a new sweptwing version of F-84, powered by lete type Allison J-35. Design performance ‘exceeds that of F-84E 


FOREIGN PLANES 


Latest Czech militar ‘imary trainer is the Zlin 26. The Aerobatic trainer used by Czechs is the Zlin 38!. It is a 
YP y 
plane is currently in production for the Czech Air Forces two-seater with dual controls. Maximum speed is 124 m.p.h 


Otay OBA, 
ae’ 


‘ 


Prague-built Letovw LG-!25 Sohai-2 single-seat high performance sailplane was designed by Czechs for export s developed 
from earlier Sohaj-!. G ding ratio is 1:27 at 46.6 m.p.h. Glider cruises at 62 m.p.h. with sinking speed of 49 tps 
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Republic F-84E (see photo on left) gains increased range with addition of two more 230-gallon fuel tanks mounted on bomb shackles under 
wing. Universal tanks can also be mounted on wing tips, give craft maximum combat redius of over |,000 miles, probable range of 2,500-plus 





Ls apie nee, 


Lombardi 1.M.5 Aviastar is two-piece Italian lightplene with hand 
Markings indicate it is Swiss-owned mode! 





operated retractable gear 





FRENCH JET TRANSPORT 


HE French, too, are considering building a jet transport. In 
contrast with their prodigality on other jet projects, however 
they are going slow on the SO-5100 Champagne, which is pic 
tured above. Only design studies have been completed to 
date on this four-jet transport which resembles the British de 
Havilland Comet. It would be powered by four 5,000-5,500 
pound thrust Hispano-built Rolls-Royce Nenes, with the 

bility of afterburners. The builders have spoken of a 
3,000-mile range the Air Ministry decide to 
go ahead with the Champagne, a prototype would be completed 
and flying by 1952, and it would be in service by 1955. Cost 
of prototypes 4 to 5 billion frances 


possi 


using 
goal If should 


two is estimated at 
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N-20 tailless research glider was designed by Swiss branch 


of the Development has been suspended 


Dornier compeny 


with all-metal cant 
190-h.p 


Fokker $-12 is Dutch 2-3-seet trainer 
ever wing, 106 mph. cruise Engine is Lycoming 


oads 
Mex 


12-G 


Gypty 


singie-seater stressed for 


Danish KZ Vill ix 





has spen of 23 #1. 7 in., is powered by 145-h.p 
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| Learned About Flyin 
From That! no. & 


By ALEX VARNEY 


Even the passenger knew that wings 
shouldn't look like a turtle’s back! 


F A PASSENGER ever tells me a wing looks like a 

turtle’s back, the calf of a blonde’s leg, or Humphrey 

Bogart, I'll climb right out and have a look at that 
wing before I take off. I'll never forget how near I came 
to disaster because I failed to recognize the importance of 
such a remark on the part of an anxious passenger 

It happened during the depression years when Rolla 
McClanathan and I were operating the Mt. Hawley air- 
port at Peoria, Ill. Sometimes we collected hangar rent- 
als the hard way by cancelling a long-overdue storage 
bill in exchange for the use of the customer’s airplane 


Alex Varney, center, flew old Ryan monoplane 500 
miles before he discovered broken rib-stitching in 


wings. Plane is sister ship of Spirit of St. Louis 


Author learned to fly in 1920 at age 
of 19. From 1921 to 1933, he ran the 
Peoria, tll., cirport—ond borastormed 
in Jennies and tri-motored airliners. 
He was o captoin in ATC during the war 


That’s how we happened to be flying a borrowed Ryan 
monoplane from Peoria to New York City. Foot-high let- 
tering on the side of its fuselage said the plane was a 
sister ship to the Spirit of St. Louis, but it was in no con- 
dition for a transatlantic flight 

A local doctor, a police officer, and the owner of a tav- 
ern were passengers on the flight. An hour before dawr 
we roared across the flag-marked strip of ground which 


we called a runway because it wasn’t as rough as othe 
parts of the airport 
landed at Fort Wayne, Ind 


to refuel the Ryan and stow away som 


Shortly after sunrise we 
ham and eggs 


and coffee. When I was paying the gas bill, the airport 


attendant suggested that I get in touch with his employer 
The Sweebrock Aviation Company, when I got ready to 
re-cover the Ryan. This struck me as a little odd because 


the airpl une had been comple tely re weeks 
previous to the present trip 

I was fastening my safety belt when one of my passen 
gers—Peters, the police officer—remarked that the wi 
reminded him of a turtle’s back and he asked me if there 
was anything wrong with it. I assured him that all Ryan 
wings resembled a turtle’s back and we took off 

On the return flight I decided to fly to Albany and then 
head west to Syracuse and the Great Lakes, because this 
oute would ave id some |! yugh mou inous terrain and 
n the Ryan wasn’t behaving too well 
taking off from Albany, Peters aga 


marked, “that wing sure looks like a turtl 


the engine 
Just before 

s bac k 

A few miles from Syracuse I found out what had been 

We met an r an as it streaked 

past us I turned to look at it it é en that I saw 


worrying Peters 


the trailing edge of the wing led me with 
horro 

The trailing edge was bent did re- 
semble a turtle’s back—if 


at the 


upside 


down. I glanced ove formed 
in the same manne! 

It was dusk and the terrain below 
blur that discouraged an attempt to pik a spot for 
emergency landing. I could see the Sy beacon flash- 
ing a few miles ahead 

1 realized that we had been trustir 
aged wings for more than 500 miles 
assurance to know that disaste 


tried to conceal my fears from (C 





July, 1950 FLYING 
Quick picture of 


ZIMMERLY 
AIR TRANSPORT 


ASOTIN COUNTY AIRPORT, WASH. 


Crop dusting, spraying; Charter Service; Stu- 
dent instruction ; 24-hr. service ; CAA approved 
repair station, | mi. from Lewiston-Clarkston, 


How Northwest pilots extend overhauls to 1500 hours 


“We've been able to extend our major overhaul periods to 1500 hours 
through the use of RPM Aviation Oils,” writes Mrs. Bert Zimmerly, 
owner of 17-year-old Zimmerly Air Transport, Asotin County Airport, 
Washington. “And even then we find the engines exceptionally clean 
with rings free and a minimum amount of wear. We've also found that 


rust and corrosion aren't problems when you use this fine aviation oil. 








We've recommended and sold ‘RPM’ exclusively for ten years, and 

















know that it has helped us cut maintenance costs 





























Throughout the West, airport dealers tell the same story RPM” 


keeps engines running cleaner and freer with fewer overhauls 








TIP OF THE MONTH “We're looking forward to saving money!” 


All 20 planes at this field are now using 
CHEVRON 80/87 Gasoline and we're highly 
pleased,” Mrs. Zimmerly writes. “It has ended take-off knocking 
and pre-ignition, and we re realizing considerable reduction in fuel 
costs." CHEVRON 80 87 the first light-plane gasoline with a 
controlled take-off rating-— may be used in some makes of engines 


up to 600 horsepower 


‘Know your plane thoroughly—or don't fly” 


The safety rule we stress today in flight train 
ing is the same rule that helped us train 1,725 
Army and Navy pilots without accident: keep 
your plane in perfect shape al/ the time. Check 


it yourse Always. our first lesson to each new AVIATION 


student is the inspection and care of the plane CASOLINE 


ind that lesson never grows old.” 


MRS. BERT ZIMMERLY, OWNER, ASOTIN CO. AIRPORT 








Standard Oil Company of California 











OCKHEED 


PRESENTS THE F-94 


The largest producer of jct aircraft in the 
world is the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

More jet-propelled airplanes have come 
from the Lockheed plant than from any 
other factory. In fact, Lockheed has built 
jets at the rate of at least one a day 
day for more than five years 


every 


Lockheed produced the first U.S. op- 
erational jet airplane—the famous F- 
Shooting Star, long the backbone of Amer- 
ica’s fighter defense 
Lockheed leads in the ject training pro- 
gram, too, producing the two-place T-33 
and the TO-1 jet trainer for the Air Force 
and the Navy. These are the only jet trainer 
airplanes produced in America today 


And to win and maintain air superiority 
behind enemy lines, Lockheed has built the 
long-range, twin-jet F-go Jet Penetration 
Fighter 7 
New, for high-altitude interception, 
Lockheed is building the new F-94 All- 
Weather Interceptors, capable of around- 
the~ lock, around-the~ alendar defense 

These dependab e Lockheed Jets have 
many mutual advantages—speed, strength 
and producibility. And the experience 
obtained in the design, development and 
manufacture of these practical jet airplanes 
is invaluable in the Lockheed laboratories 
where the planes of the future are taking 
shape today. 


LOCKHEED 


Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 


Look to Lockhe € d for Le ade rship 


FLYING 


| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 38) 


my passengers. I don't think I appeared 
any more disturbed than a man sitting in 
the electric chair waiting for the warden 
to throw the switch 

I saw headlines that read, “FIVE KILLED 
WHEN AIRPLANE SHEDS wincs.” I eased the 
throttle back and gently nosed down, 
keeping the airspeed just above stalling, 
and made a straight-in approach to the 
Syracuse airport. Never have I handled 
the controls more gently than I did on 
that long approach I hardly dared 
breathe or make a move for fear the 
wings would fall off. I kept the airspeed 
so low that we dropped in with a heavy 
thud but no landing ever felt better to 
me 

Then I turned and looked back at the 
trailing-edge of the wing. It had settled 
back into place and looked like any other 
Ryan wing 

We wheeled the airplane into a hangar 
and opened up the wing. The bottom 
cap-strip of every rib in the wing was 
broken at a point less than an inch from 
the back of the rear spar, and the top 
cap-strips were badly damaged. Sections 
of ribs had been crushed throughout the 
wing. Every rib-stitch in the wing was 
broken 

It was not difficult to deduce what had 
happened. A curved used to 
loop the rib-stitching cord around mem 
bers over the top of the cabin and over 
the gas tanks. This entails a lot of tedi 
ous work. Apparently the mechanic who 
recovered the Ryan didn't believe it was 
necessary to go to so much trouble. He 
left a wide expanse of fabric free to whip 
breaking the rib-stitching 
around The destruction 
progressed rib by rib toward the wing tip 
until rib-stitch in the 
broken 

Then it was like picking a boy up by 
the seat of his pants; al! ad fell on 

of the wing 
iributed. We 
airplane 


needle is 


up and down 
adjacent ribs 


every wing was 


the nose and the trailir. 
instead of being evenly 
owed our lives to strong 
fabric that did not fail under the terrific 
strain 

In the Ryan wing there is an unusually 
long span of rib between the rear spar 
and the trailing edge. That part of the 
rib could not take such a load, and it 
failed 

I told my passengers that they would 
have to return to Peoria by train; I would 
borrow a parachute and fly back to 
Peoria. But McClanathan and Peters said, 
“We'll borrow We want 
to fly back with you.” 

Then it flashed into my mind 
parachute would be doubtful protection 
Suppose a tiny rip developed in the 
fabric during take-off. The tear 
spread in a flash and the cover would be 
gone in a matter of seconds 

I didn't sleep that night 
an idea wormed itself into 
thought. The more I thought of it the 
better it looked 

In the morning we went to a local lum 
ber-yard where I purchased a huge bun 
dle of half-round that is used to fasten 


new 


parachutes too 


that a 


would 


Toward dawn 
conscious 


4! 
I purchased sev 
screws at a 


screen to a screen-door 
eral gross of small brass 
hardware store. At the airport I bought 
a roll of rib-stitching cord. Then I hired 
every unlicensed mechanic that I could 
find around the Syracuse airport 

We fastened the half-round to the out 
side of the wing over the top and bottom 
of each rib, placing screws wherever we 
could find a section of rib solid enough 
to hold them. Then we rib-stitched the 
entire wing, passing the cord over the 
half-round, which cap-strip 
on the outside of the And we 


ser ved = a 


wing 





* FLYING TIPS « 


If your engine should stop during a 


power-off 


maneuver amd )6you try to 
start it by diving ut switch firet “ 
that wher t starts to turn 
won't kick back. Wait until the prop 
starts rotating, then turn your 


siow ly it 


switch 
on Sometimes when the engine cools 
down during a long glide and falls to 
take when the throttle is opened, it is 
possible to give it a couple shots of the 
if the s still windmilling 
© get the engine 


primer 
The primer m 
under full again—especially if 


it's a springdoaded primer without a 


hut off o «king device 


In protecting a lightplane from 
v locds one of the most mpor 
king of the 


improper use of chock 


points is proper che« 
Ofte throug? 
the plane begins to move ling the 


chocks away from the 
plane is then free to pul 


wheels The 

against the 
loosening and 
‘ 


ropes with probable 
to the aircraft ae} 
t this use f« ; 
hock 

sirplane hard up on 
while holding the plane 

kick another chock 
front then re 


eventual damage 

o guara agar 
chocks Blac ‘ beh ine the 
whee pusl he 


this chock an 


w hee 
Repeat on the other 
of this, of course, is 
f the plane helps hold 
ace om alds age t 
he airplane is 
feted 


K.V.B 


Got any tips you'd like to pass on te 
other pilots Contributions should be 
typewritten, not over 200 words, and 
accompanied by « stamped, self.ed 
dressed envelope Payment for accept 
able materia! +!!! be mede at regular 
rates. Addrass Tips” Editor, FLYING 
185 N. Wabash Ave, Chicago |, Ill 











~ 


didn't stitch over the cabin 
and the gas tanks 

I can testify that Harold Emigh has a 
sound structural design in his Trojan for 
we could chin ourselves on the trailing 
edge of the Ryan 
finished our job 


The 


negiect to 


wing when we had 


back to 


learned 


flight 
Peoria uneventful. But I 
something flying from that. The 
rib-stitching is the most important detail 
I'm something of a 
sure the cover is 


remainder of our 
was 
about 


of any re-cover job 
crank about making 
securely fastened to the ribs. It's the first 
thing | check fabric 
covered airplane END 


before flying a 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is @ 
service organization for the private pilot or 
aircraft owner. AOPA's full time staff is de 
voted to helping the individual pilot. Its aim 
is: "To make flying more useful, less expen 
sive, safer and more fun.” 

Headquarters are: Sth and New York Aves 
Washington 5, Members also receive 
@ special AOPA edition of FLYING. news 
letters and confidential aviation data. Opin- 
ions expressed in this column are not neces- 
sarily those of FLYING MAGAZINE 


| 


N. Y¥. CONTROL AREA 

Government officials recently postponed 
the designation of a 40-mile-radius “con- 
trol area” centered on New York's La- 
Guardia Field, following a protest by 
AOPA. The control area, laid out and 
approved by the CAA, CAB, the airlines 
and the Port of New York Authority, 
would have placed additional restrictions 
on all types of flying in the area other 
than instrument flying 

AOPA's protest was based on the fol- 
lowing facts, according to J. B. Hartranft, 
Jr. AOPA general manager 

1. More than 100 airports and operators 
in the area had no prior knowledge of 
the plan, and had not been given an 
opportunity to say whether the plan 
would hurt their business 

2. The present record does not contain 
sufficient evidence to indicate that such 
an area is essential 

“Establishment of a control area around 
New York would automatically raise 
minimum weather requirements for all 
VFR flying,” Mr. Hartranft said. “Be 
cause the New York area is so widely 
used by the flying public, we feel that 
such a decision cannot be made lightly 
and without full knowledge of the facts 
We protested the plan on that basis, and 
it has been deferred until the next meet 
ing of the Government air traffic control 
officials. Meanwhile, we have contacted 
all operators in the proposed New York 
the first time so far as 
this sweeping plan is concerned, we 
found—and now have a substantial num 
ber of statements from them. 

“If the plan is ultimately adopted, it 
will at least be with the full knowledge 
of all users of that ai who are 
vitally concerned.” 


control area—for 


space 


AOPA PRINTING 

AOPA’s Printing and Production De 
partment is trying out new plastic plates 
The idea is to make the printing process 
hours faster by developing the plate right 
on the press. The ~overed with 
a sensitive film A negative is put over 
the plate and bright lights focused on it 
Then, with no chemicals, the plate is de 
veloped. This process, still in the experi 
mental stage, will give AOPA printing 
an added speed boost 

The bulk of AOPA publications—Pilot 
Service Bulletins, Special Reports, News 
letters, etc are published at Washington 
headquarters. Recently, AOPA acquired 
a second Multilith press, speeding up 
production of pamphlets, brochures, and 
bulletins to the tune of 2,000,000 in the 
first four months of 1950. Last year's 
total production was over 5,000,000 


plate Is 


AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


BOARD MEETING 

AOPA’s Board of Directors met recent- 
ly in AOPA's new offices in the Washing- 
ton Building 

Board members were conducted on a 
tour of AOPA'’s new facilities by general 
manager, J. B. Hartranft, Jr., before at- 
tending the luncheon meeting, at which 
T. P. Wright, (AOPA 71057), former CAA 
Administrator and now director of the 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc., 
was AOPA's guest 

Members of the Board visiting AOPA 
were L. P. Sharples, P. T. Sharples, C 
Story Smith, and Alfred L. Wolf 


MEMBERSHIP CONTEST 

AOPA recently got under way a special 
AOPA “Pilot Parlay.” Under “parlay” 
rules, every member gets a member to 
bring AOPA benefits to even more pilots 
and aircraft owners 

Every AOPA member is eligible to en- 
ter the big contest. Each member sub- 
mits membership applications (on special 
parlay forms) for friends interested in 
AOPA. When five memberships have 
been submitted, the original member re- 
ceives the first prize, a Zippo lighter dec- 
orated with the AOPA insignia. (See 
cut.) 


With each additional five memberships 
submitted, the member gets additional 
prizes. After the first 25 memberships 
have turned in, and the first five 
prizes awarded, the member is ready for 
the secona race and 


been 


secom t of 
prizes 

Bonus prizes will be added for the 
500th, 1,000th, 2,000th, ete, parlay mem 
bership applications received at national 
Prizes for the races and 
bonus winners include Krick Weather 
Guides, Sheaffer desk pen sets, Safe 
Flight stall-warning indicators, Lear 


radios 


headquarters 


FLIGHT ROUTING 

In the past few months, AOPA has 
routed an increasing number of members 
on flights to Canada and Alaska. Out-of- 
the-way fishing spots in Canada are the 
destination for many AOPA pilots 

In addition to the flight planning serv- 
ice, AOPA has on hand a complete list of 
resort airports in the United States and 
many of the Canadian resorts. If you're 
planning a flying vacation, write to na- 
tional headquarters for information and 
assistance 


MINIATURE WINGS AVAILABLE 
AOPA members can now order from 
national headquarters the special AOPA 


solid-gold miniature wings with the 
AOPA shield 

The wings measuring % in. from tip to 
tip sell for $3. When you order be sure 
and specify “miniature wings.” (See 


above cut.) 


CHART CORRECTIONS 

All AOPA members are asked to send 
to headquarters any information they 
would like added to aeronautical charts 
Corrections on the charts should also be 
sent to AOPA. When these comments 
are received, AOPA forwards them to the 
proper authorities at CAA and the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey 


AIDS FOR FLYING VETS 

Ever been stalled in red tape? 

If you've tried getting a medical cer 
tificate or a GI training application, as 
some of our members have, you'll want 
to know about the speedy service AOPA 


gives to flying veterans 


Richard A Row (AOPA 
Nebr., wrote AOPA ask 
ing for help in obtaining a medical cer 
tificate through CAA. CAA had denied 
him a previous request pending a report 
from the VA on his medical discharge 
from the Navy AOPA Row’'s 
medical discharge id got further checks 
on his case history for CAA We then 
informed CAA that, according to the 
latest VA report, R condition 
brought on his large had been 
cleared and his } 
short time Row 
tiicate proving h s in ht 
to fly 

And AOPA choppe 
ting another pilot's GI 
approved John C. McLamb (AOPA 
63018), Opa Locka, Fla., asked us to speed 
f his A&E Certificate 
After writing to the 
regiona fice and advising 
several times of his need for the 
certificate, McLamt application for GI 
training was finally approved 

A telegram from McLamb let us know 
that he had received his certificate of 
eligibility and was taking the 


Recer 
56044), Chadron 


located 


which 


terminated. In a 
his medical cer 
it condition 


off months in 
training benefits 


up the processing 
through the VA 
pilot's VA 
ther 


courses he 


had requested 


BOOSTER AWARD 
S. E. Carlson AOPA 47033) recently 
won the AOPA Booster award for bring 
ing 11 new memberships into AOPA 
AOPA awarded Carlson an identifica- 
tion bracelet for the first 10 new mem 
The eleventh man starts his second 


booster record 


bers 
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» WHEREVER YOU FLY_ 


The Flying Red Horse , Flies With You! 
BEB ns mg 


a 
° + 


¥ )1U FLY with confidence over toughest terrain when 


your plane is powered and protected by famous 


DEPENDABLE 
Socony-Vacuum Aviation Products . . . outstanding 
NATIONWIDE— choice of aviation pioneers since the Wright Brothers’ 


first flight. Start now to safeguard engine performance 
Why Accept Anything with high-quality Mobiloil Aero! Get full take-off, climb- 
Less ? ing and cruising power with Mobilgas Aircraft! Insist 

on the best. Why accept anything less? 


AT OVER 1,000 
U.S. AIRPORTS 








CIVIL AIR PATROL 
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Mr. Curtis Fuller 

Editor, Fiyinc 

185 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Fuller 


our entire program. 





Sincerely yours, 
LUCAS V. BEAU 
Major General, USAF 


Commanding 


HEADQUARTERS AND HEADQUARTERS SQUADRON 
CIVIL AIR PATROL-UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
BOLLING AIR FORCE BASE, WASHINGTON 25, BD. C. 


It has been most gratifying to learn that FiyINe, 
one of America’s pioneer aviation journals, is to 
feature each month, beginning in July, a column 
devoted to activities of the Civil Air Patrol 


This is especially good news for CAP as we begin 
the down-the-stretch drive in our campaign to 
promote greater participation in the air cadet program 
As you know, we hope to have at least 100,000 
boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 17 actively 
engaged in our pre-flight training courses before 
January 1, 1951. This, we feel, is a worthy and 
challenging objective to all of us in the Civil 
Air Patrol. We are confident it will be attained 


I am sure that the new column in Fiytnc will not 
only stimulate our current recruiting effort but 


General Beau is 
head of the CAP 
and has been a 
flying officer 
for 32 years. 








CAP’s Mission 


HE mission of the Civil Air Patrol 4s 

not to build recruits for the Air 
Force. It is to teach as many youths as 
possible as much of the science of avia- 
tion as is presently available 


Go to Summer Camp 


OW a required phase of the CAP 

training program, “active duty” sum- 
mer camps for cadets are in full opera- 
tion at some 25 U. S. Air Force bases in 
the United States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii. Underway since late June, 
the 1950 program calls for more than 
4,000 cadets to complete the two week 
course during the summer months. 

This year’s encampment program is 
the most elaborate attempted. At most 
bases, groups of 10 to 15 cadets will go 
aloft in C-47’s (Skytrains) for one- to 
two-hour orientation flights. At other 
stations, the cadets will get their flying 
time in C-45 aircraft 

On the ground training schedule are 
80 hours of instruction in such subjects 
as military training and drill, aircraft 
familiarization, aircraft and engines 
parachute packing, chemical warfare, 
Link trainer, small arms firing, flying 
safety, navigation, traffic control, crash 
procedures, Morse code and radio 

National Headquarters recently ruled 
that cadets cannot get a certificate of 
completion for CAP’s general two-year 
pre-flight training courses until they 
attend at least two summer encamp 
ments. 


International Cadet Exchange 


FAST flying overseas visit to Italy 

and Portugal in May by Maj. Gen 
Lucas V. Beau, CAP commander, and 
Gen. Carl Spaatz, Chairman of the CAP 
National Executive Board, may have 
paved the way for those countries to 
join with England, France, and Switzer- 
land in the annual International Cadet 
Exchange with the United States this 
summer 

Although the two CAP chiefs had not 
returned to this country and the results 
of their mission were not known at the 
time the July issue of Fiyinc went to 
press, informed CAP sources in Wash- 
ington were predicting that the two 
European countries would accept 





CAP members attend to “injuries” of 
cadet in simulated crash at Long Beach. 





Seek 100,000 Cadets 


N enthusiastic recruiting campaign to 

enroll 100,000 cadets (boys and girls 
from 15 to 17 years of age) in the CAP 
pre-flight training program by Decem- 
ber, 1950, is “moving along very well,” 
according to Maj. Freeman Bishop, CAP 
public relations chief. Bishop reported, 
in May, that the mid-year goal of 50,000 
cadets was “well in sight” at that time 

Young people interested in the CAP 
program are invited to contact their 
nearest CAP unit or to write to Na- 
tional Headquarters, Civil Air Patrol, 
Bolling Air Force Base, Washington 25, 
D.C 


Drill Teams Compete 


AP’s three outstanding drill teams 

meet at Dallas, Tex., July 29, to com- 
pete for the National Drill Champion- 
ship and a chance to represent the 
United States in the annual drill com- 
petition with the top team of Canada’s 
Air Cadet League August 30 in Des 
Moines, Ia 

The trio of contenders for the na 
tional title will have won regional con- 
tests held earlier this month at Barks- 
dale Air Force Base, La.; Hill Air Force 
Base, Utah; and Mitchel Air Force 
Base, N. Y. Each of CAP’s 54 wings is 
eligible to enter a team in the regional 
contest 

A strong favorite to repeat, New Jer- 
sey’s crack marchers won first place 
last year 





Cadets learn Link Trainer operation dur- 
ing 1949 summer encampment in Tenn 





Wing News 


SING a sailplane donated by E. J 
Reeves, President of the National 
Soaring Society, 10 lucky cadets of the 
Dallas, Tex., Wing are taking soaring 
lessons in the only CAP class of its 
kind. Goal is to have one man ready 
for a solo flight during the national 
soaring meet scheduled for Dallas next 
month The popular flying band 
leader, Vaughn Monroe, is the latest 
entertainment star to join CAP. Mon- 
roe received an honorary captain’s com- 
mission from Col. Pride Ratterree, 
South Carolina Wing Commander, dur- 
ing a recent visit to Charleston 
Another radio-TV star, Arthur Godfrey, 
holds an active CAP commission as a 
captain in the Frederick, Md., Squadron 
During 1949, CAP pilots logged 
nearly 10,000 hours on search and res 
cue missions flown at the request of the 
Air Rescue Service and other agencies 
The first VHF radio relay over the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains from Nevada 
to California, a jump of 220 miles from 
Reno to San Francisco over 8,000 to 
10,000-foot peaks, has been claimed by 
Lieut. Col. Arthur Sowle, communica- 
tions officer of the Nevada Wing 
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New Ag Plane 


(Continued from page 34) 


Donated by the manufacturer, the engine 
costs only about two-thirds as much as a 
radial. However, the plane itself will be 
built so a radial can be installed if the 
owner prefers it’ The engine has high- 
pressure carburetor 

Since the plane will be used mainly for 
dusting, Weick made an extensive inves- 
tigation of the field. He decided that 
dusting equipment would have to be re- 
designed. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, cooperating with Texas A&M and 
the CAA in designing the craft, assigned 
an expert to work out a new type of dis- 
persing equipment. The engineer, O. K 
Heddon, expects to have an improved 
system by fall 

Hoppers will be plastic-coated, easy to 
wash out And synthetic rubber bags 
will be used for gas and certain spray 
materials 

The plane’s dusting and spraying jobs 
also dictated the open-cockpit configura 
tion. Dust is hard to see through and a 
closed cockpit would be as full of fog as 
a bottle of bourbon 

Most farmers use their planes on small 
fields—and sometimes those fields are wet 
and muddy. That means that the small 
tires found on many personal aircraft 
would be inefficient. So the new agricul 
tural plane will be equipped with extra 
large tires 

Weick is working with limited funds 
$50,000 is not much money for the com 
plicated job of designing and building a 
new plane. But much help has been 
given by the CAA and the Department of 
Agriculture, both of which are vitally in 
terested in the project. The Department 
of Agriculture has furnished an expert on 
fertilizers and the CAA has assigned two 
engineers to the project 

Private industry is also giving concrete 
help—and keeping its eyes open. Aeronca 
sent a project engineer to Texas A&M 
Cessna donated its spring landing gear 
and an engineer. McCauley furnished a 
one-piece all-metal prop. The American 
Seating Company has given an inertia 
reel-type shoulder harness, and the Pa 
tushin Industries consigned an Air Force 
jet-type seat, able to take 40 G's 

All these contributions will be incor 
porated in the plane which is scheduled 
to fly in Texas in the fall 

Other design details, however, have not 
yet been revealed by the Personal Air 
craft Research Center 

One thing’s certain: Weick hopes his 
job won't be finished when the agricul 
tural plane flies this fall. He'd like to 
continue development, working on vari- 
ous new types of equipment for distrib 
uting agricultural materials 

Even if this particular design is not 
produced and marketed, Weick believes 
the data he’s gained in developing the 
plane will be of substantial help to air- 
craft manufacturers and to dusting and 
spraying operators 

America’s Flyir g Farmers look upon 
the project as their baby, and they are 
waiting eagerly to see how the youngster 
turns out END 
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World’s Largest Manufacturer of 


o a 
Commercial Helicopters presents... 


| 


The néw 1950 
Hiller 360 
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. 
. 


Higher performance; increased useful load; lowest priced helicopter; only 


basically stable helicopter; lowest insurance rates of any helicopter 
° 


Hiller Helicopters.... 
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Bellanca Cruisemaster 


(Continued from page 29) 


The cabin interior is larger too, but the 
most outstanding feature exclusive of per 
formance is the equipment included as 
standard and the gingerbread that adds 
to comfort and eye appeal. 

Cruisemaster standard equipment in 
cludes hydraulic gear and flaps, a com 
plete set of flight instruments, engine in- 
struments, VHF transmitter and receiver, 
range and receiver, 75 me. 
marker beacon receiver, rotatable loop, 
cabin heater and ventilating system, in 
strument, navigation and landing lights. 
And if all that isn’t enough, it includes 
a choice of three color combinations: blue 
exterior with beige and gold or blue in 
terior; red exterior with green interior; 
or yellow exterior with beige and wine 
interior. Seats and upholstery are genuine 
leather and airfoam and the cabin is 
soundproofed at no extra cost. All ex 
teriors are hand rubbed to a high gloss. 

The Cruisemaster’s price is $9,500. (The 
Cruisaire minus hydraulic gear 
and flaps, controllable prop, and with 
smaller engine delivered for $6,950.) 

An extra 25 gallon gas tank costs $95 
installed, and a set of five flares costs $150 
installed. The extra gas tank is mounted 
in the baggage compartment and increases 
range by about two 

flow installation 
feature in case of 


broadcast 


radios, 


the Cruisemaster 
hours. It is a gravity 
and provides a safety 
fuel pump failure although a hand wob 
ble pump is included in the 
standard equipment 

Although I flew the Cruisemaster on a 
cold and blustery day, the cabin heater 
kept the plane warm and comfortable. In 
fact, at one time it became too hot and 
the windows steamed up a little 
of cutting down on the heat I tried the 
ventilators and found them efficient. Two 
side vents give air pilot 


plane as 


Instead 


inlets alongside 


FLYING 
and co-pilot’s knees while the pilot’s win 
section that may be 
The rear seat position 


dow has a small 
opened if desired 
does not have window 

The hydraulic gear and flap system are 
new. The gear lever like a 
wheel and the flap handle resembles an 
airfoil. This tends to prevent the all too 
common error of mistaking the gear for 
the flap lever or vice versa 

Bellanca may have to modify the hy 


vents 


is shaped 





BELLANCA CRUISEMASTER 
One Lycoming 190-h.p. engine 
Type Certificate |A3 
Wing span 34 ft. 2 in 
Length 23 feet 
Height 6 ft. 2'/2 in 
Empty weight 1,525 Ibs 
Gross weight 2,600 Ibs 
Wing area 161.5 sq. ft 
Wing loading 
(at gross weight) 
Power loading 
(at gross weight) 
Top speed 
Cruising speed 
(75% power at 6,000 feet) 
Stalling speed 
(with flap; full load) 
Maximum range 
Rate of climb 
(at sea level with full load) 
Service ceiling 
Baggage 
(with full gas and four pass.) 198 Ibs 


Source: Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle, Del 


16.09 Ibs./sq. ft 


13.68 Ibs./sq. ft 
190 m.p.h. 


180 m.p.h 


43.6 m.p.h 
680 miles 


1,400 f.p.m 
22,500 feet 











I had difficulty 
raising and lowering gear and flaps with 
emergency hand 
who is nov 


draulic reservoir location 


out resorting to the 
pump. Clarence Chamberlin 
in the advertising and sales departments 
at Bellanca told me that he had installed 
a small hydraulic against the 
fire wall in one Cruisemaster that 
this higher position (the original installa 
tion is under the floor) provided fast posi 
tive gear and flap action without having 


reservol 
and 
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©, no, Jenkins, you're being torn apart by a cumulo nimbus—not cumulo 


nimbi 
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to use the hand pump 

I also had difficulty entering and leav 
ing the plane. One door is located on the 
right side of the Cruisemaster and it 
opens not only the side of the plane but 
a portion of the cabin ceiling 
man, over six feet tall and 
than 200 pounds, and I found it easy tc 
seat. 1 managed 


I am a big 
weigh more 
enter or leave the rear 
to get in the front seat without stepping 
on seat cushions ol! splitting the seat of 
my pants, but there is lots of room for 
It might help if the 
fold back 
the plane, 


improvement here 
right front seat would slide or 
out of the way 
four six-footers sit 
backs of the two front seats are 
able for maximum comfort 

Pilots who have read Bellanca’s claims 


Once inside 
and the 


adjust 


comfortably 


for this plane ask many questions 

Will it climb 1,400 f.p.m. with full load? 
Will it cruise at 180 m.p.h.? Does it land 
as slow and cruise as far as they say it 
does? 

Performance-wise, the 
rates with the best four-place planes. It 
will get off the 
10 seconds from a standing start and will 
climb to 5,000 feet in 
utes. It will 
feet at about 


Cruise master 
ground with full load in 


less than four min 
165 m.p.h. at 2,000 
cent power but the 
up to 180 or more 
5,000 feet 


indicate 
75 per 
true wont get 
unless 
or higher 

I watched a Bellanca test pilot take off 
in not much more than the 200 
runway. Even 
(30 m.p.h 


speed 


you get on upstairs t 


and land 
foot width of a 
strong breeze bk 
real short-field 

I found that th 
an indicated 40-45 m.p.h 


with a 
ving thats 
performance 

plane stalls at about 
with power on 
or off and with gear and flaps retracted 
or extended, and the stall characteristics 
are good with a nose straight ahead re 


The Bellan 


m.p.h. and touches the runway at 


covery a glides nicely at 90 
about 
50 m.p.! 

‘laps can be stopped in any position and 
can be checked fo 
or by the indicator 
left side of the 
well with flaps either up or dk 


position either directly 
located at the lower 
cockpit. The plane lands 
ywn or in 
between. Gear checks down and locked 
throttle hor 
pins on either wing 


by ¢ ashboard lights and 


Cruising range is good with the two 20 
gallon wing tanks filled and is excellent 
with the added 
The 190 h.p. Lycoming 


12 gallons per hour giving a range 


auxiliary tank installed 


burns approxi 


mately 
of well over four 


500 miles with passen 


nearly 200 pounds of baggage 


altitudes a 


gers and 
At higher 
higher 


lean mixture and 


true air speed could increase the 


range to almost 700 miles 
Everything considered here's how I feel 


about Bellanca’s new Cruiseme-ster In 


€ nance 1 S with 1€ es he 
I 
iarke 


than the extras 


ts standard equipment is better 


offered by some of the 


plane’s competitors comfortable t 


sit in but hard to « | put of 


The hydraulic system needs some im 


proving and so do the dashboard 
ing lights. The 
switch so that it cannot be pullec 


warn 
mixture control needs a 
safety 
out accidentally. The 
tiful 


as well as it 


plane looks beau 
especially in the air—and it handles 


OOKS END 
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Puttering That Pays 


(Continued from page 24) 


cracks. Check the cylinder head around 
each plug for stains indicating a leaky 
plug gasket. Check the condition of high 
tension spark plug wires, and their at- 
tachment to the plug. Much engine power 
can be dissipated by these seemingly un 
important defects. When some of the 
high tension current leaks off through 
wire insulation or plug porcelain cracks, 
you get poor combustion in that cylinder 
with a tendency to run hot 

Next, examine the engine mount f it 
is a tubular mount, check each tube for 
alignment and dents. Wipe away all oil 
and grease deposits and check for longi- 
tudinal tube cracks. Examine each weld 
carefully. You can't repair such defects 
yourself, but it’s up to you to discover 
them and call them to the attention of a 
licensed mechanic 

Examine the prop before leaving the 
front of the plane. Has the varnish coat- 
ing been ruptured by a scratch—or has 
it been punctured by flying pebbles, thus 
leaving the raw wood exposed to the 
weather? If so, a touch-up job is in 
order. Moisture entering through these 
punctures may affect glue strength and 
cause separation of the propeller lamina- 
tions. Has the fabric been chewed by 
rain and gravel? If there are a lot of 
loose threads and jagged little holes, ap- 
ply a couple of coats of clear dope. It 
will help prevent deterioration until the 
blade ends can be recovered 

Maybe there are some sharp nicks in 
the metal edging around the blade ends 
Smooth them out with a piece of emery 
paper. If it’s a metal prop, examine the 
entire blade area for nicks and scratches 
Round them out gently, using emery 
paper, but be careful not to remove too 
much metal. If you take off too much 

ll affect propeller balance If there's 
a bad nick or dent, cal! it to the attention 
of a mechanic. Such nicks in metal cause 
stress concentratiors that may eventually 
result in blade failure 

Before leaving the prop, c eck its 
track by thrusting a stick in the ground 
with the upper end just 
blade tip. When the other bl 
into position, it should cle 


clearing the 
1 s turned 

» stick by 
the same amount 

Sometimes vou'll notice a small scratch 
in the windshield. Use fine sandpaper 
wetted, and round out the scratch Use 
a circular motion while sanding, and do 


Finish 


with a very fine grade of wetted paper, 


not go deeper than necessary 


then polish the area with a plastics wax 

Landing gear and tires should come in 
for some attention. Give them a cursory 
pre-flight inspection prior to every take 
off—but spend a worthwhile hour or so 
now and then giving them a thorough 
onceover Examine all welds and tubu 
lar structures for cracks, dents or other 
defects. Note the condition of the shock 
cords. Examine the tires carefully and 
look for small cuts that may deeper 
than they appear. Remove sharp pebbles 
embedded between the treads 

A coating of rubber-preserving tire 


paint now and then will prevent rubber 
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Learn RADAR and 
ELECTRONICS 


AIRMEN WATCHING AIRCRAFT THROUGH RADAR SCOPLS 


And Earn Good Pay While You Learn 
IN THE U. S. AIR FORCE 


Never before in history has there 
been such a wealth of opportunity 
for qualified men in radar, radio, 
electronics, weather, and other fas- 
cinating career fields, as in the U.S 
Air Force today. You are trained 
in the field where your possibilities 
of advancement are greatest, and 
you earn full pay while you learn! 
Inquire today about the many 
advantages you are offered in the 


new Airman Career Program. 


VISIT YOUR NEAREST 
AIR FORCE BASE OR U.S. ARMY AND 
U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING STATION 








A Few of the Many 
AIR FORCE CAREER FIELDS 
Now Open to You 


RADIO AND RADAR MAINTENANCE 
AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MAINTENANCE 
AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES MAINTENANCE 
INTRICATE EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 

WEATHER 
ARMAMENT SYSTEMS 
FOOD SERVICE 
TRAINING DEVICES MAINTENANCE 
AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL AND WARNING 
WIRE MAINTENANCE 
MISSHE GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
OPERATIONS 


PROTOMAPPING 
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LOGGING 


TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


QUICK, HENRY, THE FLITI 

The airliner was sitting on the load- 
ing platform and although passengers 
were aboard, since this was an inter- 
mediate stop, Sadie was energetically 
spraying the interior of the cabin. A 
curious passenger asked her, “Why 
are you spraying the cabin with such 
verve and dash? 

“I hate ‘em,” she said. “I hate ’em. 
I heard the pilot say to the engineer 
just a few minutes ago that there 
were still a lot of bugs in this air- 
plane.” 


> . >. 
MOSTLY ABOUT SADIE 

Most passengers, being members of 
what is laughingly called homo sapi- 
ens, have only about three 
things that they are intel- 
lectually (sic) interested 
in, and one of them is the 
speed. One p assenger 
asked Sadie, “Are we 
making good time’ 

“Well, we are not mak- 
ing any,” she answered 
“But we aren't using up much.” 

. 7 > 

One of the inexperienced passen- 
gers, called “new riders” in the trade, 
asked Sadie, “How does the pilot know 
where he is going?” 

“By the radio,” she said. 
always ask.” 


“He can 
> > > 


The gabby passenger asked Sadie, 
“What does an airline pilot have to 
look out for the most? 

“On this line,” replied Sadie, “for 
himself.” 


. . . 
A FAST ONE 
Sadie was buying a sun-suit, so she 
asked the clerk, “Do you think this 
suit will run? 
The clerk looked at it. “Well,” she 
said, “it had better.” 
> * > 
You can tell if a gir) is fast, Sadie 
says, by her pickup 
* * « 
AIN'T SCIENCE GRAND? 
Scientists have succeeded in photo- 
graphing falling raindrops, and they 
have found that raindrops are not 
shaped like raindrops at all. They 
seem to take any old shape they hap- 
pen to think of. Well, your modest 
reporter knew that long ago. He was 
way ahead of them then, and he still 


I used to jump parachutes, and I 
jumped one time in a rain, and be- 
cause we were falling at about the 
same rate, the raindrops and I were 
sitting up there side by side where we 
could study each other The rain- 


Captain, American Airlines 


drops had all kinds of shapes, all right, 
but there was something even more 
interesting. They sat there, so help 
me, and wiggled. 

> 


The trouble with a blind date is that 
you are not blind 
> 7: > 
FAMOUS SAYINGS 

That gave me quite a turn. 
—Pilot upon recovering from a spin 
> > . 


OH, MY ACHING FEET 
Some of our new electronic calcula- 
tors are something to reckon with. A 
new one being set up at Oak Ridge is 
a marvel, they say, but the one in the 
Bureau of Standards is no slouch. It 
can do, they tell us, 10 months’ calcu- 
lation in 10 seconds, and the scientists 
are going to put it to work to see if it 
can make a decent weather forecast, 
which would be an astonishing ad- 
vance indeed. But that is too much to 
expect. Weather is just too compli- 
cated for such devices 
Just the same, one of these days 
some homely genius who has not been 
trained to think in a rut will invent 
a mechanical corn 
> > . 
THOSE SAUCERS 
There is only one way to account for 
the persistence of the flying saucer 
rumors. “I've had to take it for ages, 
says Dame Rumor. “I ought to be 
able to dish it out 
> . 
The inittleie, between animals and 
mankind is that the animals are satis- 
fied with the horrors that nature pro- 


vides. 
. . . 


CHICKEN A LA KING 

Just before take-off, Sadie brought 
the load sheet and other papers to the 
cockpit and the pilot asked her what 
the meal was going to be like. “Oh,” 
she said, “the same old stuff; you 
know, chicken a la cling, lionized po- 
tatoes, and some of that consummated 


“that’s bet- 


soup. 

“Well,” the pilot sighed, 
ter than those clubbed sandwiches we 
got on the Convairs.” 


No man can heeatt a woman or the 
weather. They both put on a front 
> > > 


The ladies may set the styles but 
your modest reporter is hot-footing 
right behind them. I am wearing open- 
toed sox this season 

> > > 
EPITAPH 
His maps our Willie never took— 

Our Willie was a case 
“I know this country like a book.” 

One day he lost his place. 
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oxidation and prolong tire life. Wipe all 
grease and oil from the tires, as grease 
causes rapid deterioration of rubber 

Many pilots ignore possible deteriora- 
tion of metal parts in the airframe struc- 
ture. There’s some excuse for this over- 
sight: we're all used to autos and trac- 
tors where each part is many times 
stronger than required by normal loads 
A little rust—a nick—or a dent—doesn't 
matter. But im aircraft, where weight- 
Saving is important, engineers design 
each part to minimum stress require 
ments. This means that weakening caused 
by rust, corrosion or mechanical injury 
places the part in a questionable cate- 
gory insofar as safety is concerned 

The pilot who is tinker-bent can ac- 
complish some constructive’ preventive 
maintenance work by going over the 
fuselage structure in a thorough and 
painstaking manner. 

Note places where protective surface 
finishes have been rubbed or corroded 
away and mark them for a touch-up job 
Examine all structural tubing for align- 
ment, and for cracks, dents or mechanical 
injury. Check all welds for soundness 
Test safetied nuts for tightness; and if 
they are loose, check for elongated bolt 
holes or badly worn bolts before tight- 
ening. Check the control cables, bell 
cranks and pulleys for wear, clearance 
and tendency to bind. Swipe each con- 
trol cable full length with an oil-soaked 
tack rag 

In touch-up refinishing work on metal, 
two definite problems arise: (1) remov 
ing and neutralizing any corrosion that 
has occurred; and (2) refinishing the 
area to prevent further corrosion. It’s 
wasted energy to paint over a corroded 
spot without first cleaning away all evi 
dence of corrosion. The corroding chem 
icals, trapped under the paint film, will 
continue their nasty work; and in a short 
while, the new paint film will be de- 
stroyed by chemical action 

Aluminum is one of the most common 
aircraft metals—and when it starts to cor- 
rode it requires special attention. First, 
clean the corroded area with a scraper or 
wire brush. Clean to bright metal, but 
don’t remove more metal than is neces- 
sary. After cleaning, swab the area with 
a five to 10 per cent solution of chromic 
acid and water. This will neutralize cor- 
rosive chemicals, and will remove any 
microscopic grease film that may prevent 
adhesion of subsequent paint jobs. Next, 
rinse the area with clear water, then fol- 
low with two coats of zinc chromate 
primer. Of course, these instructions ap- 
ply only when the corrosion is superficial 
If deterioration has progressed until 
there is doubt concerning the strength of 
the part, let a mechanic look at it 

Another condition that causes alumi- 
num to corrode rapidly, especially when 
moisture is present, is when it is in direct 
contact with another kind of metal. Each 
metal has an electrical potential of its 
own, and when it contacts another metal 
with a different potential, a minute elec- 
trical current flows between them. This 
small current flow causes what metal 
lurgists call “electrolytic corrosion.” The 
metal with the highest potential corrodes 
most rapidly, and as both aluminum and 
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magnesium have very high potentials, 
they corrode rapidly when in contact 
with iron or steel 

To prevent this electrolytic corrosion, 
joints between aluminum or magnesium 
and iron or steel are insulated by apply- 
ing a coating of zinc chromate between 
the faying surfaces. But during use of 
the plane, a joint may become slightly 
worn and the insulating film may be 
rubbed or abraded away. The owner 
should inspect all such joints periodi- 
cally, and if there’s any evidence of 
corrosion, it should be corrected imme- 
diately 

The way to do this is to loosen the 
joint just enough so the faying surfaces 
can be sprung apart. Slush the joint 
thoroughly with zinc chromate primer, 
using a thin brush to work it between 
the slightly parted contact surfaces. After 
the coating has dried (it requires but a 
few moments) reassemble the joint and 
safety the nut. Then apply a second 
coating of the primer over the entire 
joint area. Engineers readily admit that 
many structural failures are directly 
traceable to electrolytic corrosion of 
metals in critical, highly-stressed joints. 

Mechanical injury to a metal structural 
part, especially if the injury is a sharp- 
bottomed nick or scratch in a highly 
stressed part, demands immediate atten- 
tion. As previously mentioned in con- 
nection with prop blades, these sharp- 
bottomed nicks or scratches cause stress 
concentrations every time the part is de- 
flected under a normal load. In time, this 
alters the crystalline structure of the 
metal and may result in failure 

To remedy this situation, grind away 
the scratch or nick, leaving a rounded 
and shallow depression. A medium-grade 
cutting paper may be used for rounding 
out the injury. Finish with a fine grade 
of paper that will give the metal a high 
luster. Wash the area thoroughly to re- 
move all emery dust, then protect it with 
a couple of coats of zinc chromate primer. 

As a last reminder: Give your instru- 
ments an occasional check. The fuel 
gauge can be tested by simply “sticking” 
the gas at several different levels. Then 
compare the amount shown on the stick 
with the reading on the fuel gauge. This 
will leave you with a mental picture of 
the amount of gas in the tank every 
time you glance at the gauge 

Airspeed indicators can be checked by 
flying a straight course at constant speed 
between check points on the ground that 
are a known distance apart. If possible, 
this should be done on a still day, to off 
set any difference between air and 
ground speed 

Altimeters can be given a rough check 
by comparison with another plane flying 
at the same altitudes: or by comparing 
readings taken at airports of different 
altitudes. These comparisons, however, 
are of little value in compensating a 
sensitive altimeter 

It's pretty obvious by now that the 
pilot who likes to putter need not waste 
his time in aimless tinkering—in taking 
things apart just to see what makes them 
tick. Spend the time doing preventive 
maintenance that will save you money 
and increase your plane's safety END 
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For Your Aviation Mechanic Training 





* You can receive both your AIRCRAFT and ENGINE 
MECHANIC LICENSES in 12 months. Theory classes 
are held to « minimum, you will receive the majority 
of your training in the practical shops. (Learning by 
Doing.) 


* Housing facilities are no problem at Arlington. We 
have apartments available for married students and 
bachelor quarters for the single students at a nominal 
rental. 


* Investigate the possibilities of a future in Aviation. 
Write today for full information. Receive your training 
in the Great Northwest. Enjoy Washington recreation. 
Boating, skiing, hunting, ocean and lake fishing and 
other entertainment. 


* ARLINGTON AERONAUTICAL SCHOOL is approved 
by Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington 
State Board of Education and Veterans Administra- 
tion. Veterans may receive their training under the 
G. |. Bill (Public Law 16 and Public Law 346). 


ARLINGTON AERO. SCHOOL, Box 86, Dept. G, Arlington, Wash. 
Please send full mtormation mmediately. 











Aunt Hanna 
(Continued from page 23) 


equipment Preliminary feelers 
through old friends in the Luftwaffe 
quickly disclosed that they were com- 
pletely and thoroughly disinterested in 
the idea. But Hanna wasn’t the kind to 
be easily discouraged 

Having many friends in high 
she finally managed to corner Feldmar 
schall Erhard Milch of the RLM—the 
German Air Ministry. Milch immediately 
declared the plan to be impractical, im- 
possible, and besides that—it wouldn't 
work. For old time’s sake, however, and 
after considerable pleading and cajoling, 
he finally agreed to kick the idea upstairs 

and arranged for a complete presenta 
tion of the plan to the German Academy 
of Aeronautics which had the power to 
call in various scientists, technicians, and 


and 


places, 


experts on military tactics 

A meeting was arranged by the re 
nowned Dr. Walter Georgii who, with a 
group of experts, thoroughly 
the proposal and the suggested 
and equipment 

They declared the plan to be operatioa- 
ally sound! P 

In fact, they 


reviewed 


tactics 


the 
used 


recommended that 
Messerschmitt Me-328 fighter be 

since it existed but had 

something of a disappointment in its pre 
liminary flight tests for use as a first-line 
combat plane. They that 
a 2,000 pound bomb-torpedo be used and 
steered into the water 
at such an angle that the torpedo would 
explode directly the keel of the 
The plane was expected to be shat 


already been 


also suggested 
that the plane be 


under 
ship 
tered by the impact, killing the pilot in 
stantly, but 
and 
ship where it would explode with a time 
fuse set off by the rash 
With the 
hind her, it 


allowing the torpedo to tear 


loose continue under water to the 
impact of the 
the 
though 
allowed to grow up 
the idea to 
pulling enough 


Council be 
Hanna's 


approval of 

looke« as 
brainchild might be 
It was now a case of selling 
Hitler after 
strings, a three-hour interview was grant 
February 28, 1944 
and Hanna 
dea to the 
conviction. She 
say, until in 


himself and 
ed at Berchtesgaden or 
This was a 
gushed out the 
brooding Fuehrer 
was doing rather 
a final effort to pir 
need for such a plan 
take of pointing out 
thing drastic was done would 
lose the war. A direct quotation unfor 
but apparently 
this point and 
ended He 
down enough to give her 
continue the 


great moment 
Valkyrian 
with 
well, they 
lown the desperate 
she made the mis 
that 


Germany 


unless some 


tunately is not possible 
the Fuehrer 
the interview 
later simmered 
grudging 
planning, but emphatically stipulated that 
the suicide group wasn't to be used until 


blew up at 
was abruptly 


permission to 


he gave the order 

With this dubious left-handed 
Hanna managed to lay the matter 
General Korton, Chief of Staff of the Ger 
man Air Force While poo-pooing the 
whole idea, he nevertheless was forced to 
take it over. He appointed a staff officer, 
a Colonel Hegl, to handle the 
Goering was advised of the 


support, 
before 


project and 


whole thing 


FLYING 
at this point when the paper work came 
across his desk—moving, apparently, 
from his in-basket to the out-basket to 
the waste-basket. Colonel Hegl, at the 
time, commanded Kampf Geschwader 200 
(Combat Air Wing 200), which did spy 


YEARS AGO 


peo the July, 1935, issue 
magazine 


New addition ‘« 
Kawasaki Army 


lowed the moder 











the crew Top speed of the “higt 
forming 

m.p.h. and 
was armed with machine guns anc 


twin-engined plane as 


ceiling was 16,400 f 


ried eight tor of explosive 


Liberty engines, fi 
record of ser’ 


scheduled 


Benito Mussolini, 
that he is an ex 


pert pilot 


Buzzing and illegal 


Pursuit planes [ Hxx« 


red witt 


“Sensational new fuel’ 
soline ‘a ” 4 te ed 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 
First place in the $100,000 
Aircraft Compe 


won by the ¢ t \ ! 


heim Safe 











bomber 


Allied 
Allied 


dropping, intruding into 


formations with captured planes 
etc 

Spurred on by this casual support 
group 


Hanna's 


the 


suicide increased as a result of 


Aunt motherly maneuvers to 
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spring of 1944 
purely on a 


80 men by the 
and 


some 70 or 
Recruiting was 
volunteer A pledge was drawn up 
and the reading “I 
hereby volunteer as a pilot of the manned 


select 
basis 
signed by members 
I am convinced that this ac 
-ath 


glide-bomt 
tion will end with my 

In other 
slowly 


project 
bureaucratic 


respects, however, the 


moved through red 
tape and indecision and only the obvious 
that prompted Hanna 


sincere idealisn 


and the others to form the organization 
kept things Hegl, of 


course,wasn't a signed-up member of the 


together Colonel 
suicide group but the more he toyed with 
the more he liked it—for the 
After all, if the venture proved 
successful he enjoy the reflected 
glory and probably could wangle most of 
But 


must be 


the idea 
others 

would 
the credit for organizing it now 
sinking 
something better to do with all these fine 


ships! Surely there 


upstanding Nordics who were so willing 
to die for the Fuehrer In fact, 
legl's staff officers spent most of his time 
thinking up alternate 
ammunition 


one ol 
missions—such as 
blowing up trains on the 
Russian Front 

At any 
for testing. It wa 
fast 
originally to have 


rate, the Me-328 was prepared 


a small but extremely 


single-seat fighter-bomber and was 


been powered with two 
buzz-bomb motor For use as a suicide 
launched in 


however, it was to be 


from a 


glider 
cradle on the wing 
Dornier-217 
it a speed of over 450 
tests carried out at the 
Linz, Austria 
and in April 


completed on the ta 


mid-air upper 


surface of a bomber and 
lived to the target 
Flight 
Airfield near 


litability 


m.p.h 
Horschung 
lemonstrated its 

1944, all tests were 


tical versior G a rgqgon Fabrik 


was selected 


produce them but 
unexplained 

of even 

that off 

the success 


Then 
Buzz-Bomb coul 


someone 


in a matter of wv 
tic 14 days afte: 
they had the 

cockpit 
three 


ana con 
weeks, n¢ 
were completed 


unpowered trains with landing-gea 


and single wered tactical versions 
without landing-gears. It 


that the V-1 


chine since its diving 


Seat p 
was believed 
vould be an excellent ma 
speed would be so 
great that anti-aircraft fire would be rela 
Perhaps so, but Japan's 


after 


tively harmless 
Baka bombs 
Hanna's V-l’s didn't 

Hanna expected t 
but the Luftwaffe a 

Both uninjured on 
flights On the sex 
they were both 


which were patterned 
fare so well 


fly the V-1 


two rf 


herself 
signed their 
own pilots crashed 
their 


ever 


ond, how 
hurt. Hi: 


first 
seriously 
then allowed to try 
flights 


nha was 
some dozen successful 


speeds of over 500 m.p.h.—she was for 


lue to iz eived 


raid. A 


and was K ex 


uriles re 


to give up 
Berlin air 


+ +} 
sergeant nen as 


The 


was 


signed word suicide 
was no misnomer 
The first test flights, like the 


without 


later train 


ing flights, were made power 


rhe 1 was carried aloft by a Heinkel 
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I have been interested in flying since 1931 and in many ways 
I consider this organization which you have invited me to join 
the most singularly beneficial association to the private flyer 
existing in this or any other country 


I have operated a Stinson Voyager 165 as an oxygen equipped 
ambulance plane in my private practice and as a service to the 
community and the American Red Cross since 1947, and I can 
honestly say that | am proud to show the AOPA emblem wher- 
ever either the airplane or myself are to be seen 


A. }. Myers, D.O 
305 Miller Building, Yakima, Washington 


have joined AOPA feel this sense of 
pride, of belonging. They are proud to 
add this insignia of integrity and service 
to their wings—as you will be. You'll 
know that wherever and whenever you 
fly, you are part of a group that, as it has 
in the past, will continue to do more for 
the private flyer than any other organi- 
zation anywhere in the world. Your 
AOPA emblem means benefits for you— 
service for yow—means a group that is 
constantly fighting for yow and private 
flyers like you all over the country— 
fighting to protect and extend yowr in- 
terests. Membership fee is only $5.00 a 
year. Join today and belong to the group 


of flyers proud of the AOPA emblem! 


USE THIS MEMBERSHIP BLANK TODAY 


Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 


The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, docu- 
ments, plane sales and purchases. Also national AOPA- 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self courtesy card; AOPA Washington News- 
letter; each month the special AOPA edition of FLYING 
magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy cord assuring service and 
maintenance facilities at most TWA airports, advantageous 
aviation insurance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, 
emblems for your plone and car, and membership card 
Above all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for 
your flying interests in government and other circles. 


AO PA 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


$i 


AM PROUD OF AOPA 


Every one of the thousands of flyers who 





AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PLOTS ASSOCIATION 
Notional Headquarters, Dept F-75 

Washington Bidg.. | Sth and N.Y. Averwe, NW 
Westungton 5, D. C 


fs! soloed or cowplone at 


own owcratt NC Moke 
thereby apply for membership in AOPA 


wos previously on AOPA member 
My registration number wos 


Enciosed find check of money order tor 


VU. 5. A. Conede, Mexico, Centr & South 
All other Foregn, $6 
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SEEING DOUBLE 

When I talked to him, AL BRUNER (Greensb«c ro, N. C., tower 
operator) was still shaking his head 

A radio call had come in several minutes before: “Ercoupe 93384 
requests emergency single-engine landing clearance, one engine out.” 

Bruner muttered: “One engine out on an Ercoupe!—who does he 
think he’s kiddin’? 

Just then, the plane came into view, Bruner 
blinked. “I’m seeing double!” he moaned 

He was. GRADY THRASHER of Elberton, Ga., 
was landing in his Siamese Ercoupe, an aviation 
freak that has astounded most of the tower op- 
erators in the South. Grady built the double-take 
mode! by bolting two conventional Ercoupes to 
gether—removing the right wing from one plane 

and the left wing from the other. 

He wound up with a plane that has two fuselages, two cabins, two 
landing gears, three rudders (only two work at a time)—and a pro- 
file similar to a Lockheed Lightning 

Wingspan is 37 feet, empty weight 1,550 pounds and stalling speed 
with power off 60 m.p.h. Grady has flown the Siamese over 250 
hours, covering 30,000 miles—and he even loops and rolls it at ex 
hibitions 

For cross-country, the neat four-placer cruises at 120 m.p.h., has a 

¢-hour range fully loaded, and a 15,000-foot service ceiling 

“Only one drawback,” says Grady. “This plane’s made me a 
marked man. When I fly over my home town, all the bill collectors 
rush out and meet me at the airport!” 


UNSTABLE MABEL 
Latest cause for amazement on the West coast is a tiny “vest 
pocket” glider patterned after the supersonic Bell X-1. Owned an 
piloted by 52-year-old ROY CUSICK of Big Bear. Calif... Unstable 
Mabel is a pretty heavy little piece of dyna 
mite—it weighs 305 pounds and often hits 
250 m.p.h. in dives. To quote Roy: “I'm 
old enough to know better!” 
It took almost a vear to build the midget 
stunting glider with welder TEX HEN 
DRIX doing | f the work. Cost was 
$1,250, excl \ f labor. Spex are: span 14 feet, lengt 
wing area 43 u feet, wing loading 10.5 pounds 
Mabel has f a tricycle landing gear and JaTo bracke 
cockpit measures only 20 inches wide at the shoulders. Gli 
is 10 to 1 at 100 m.p.h. Snap maneuvers at 140 m.p.h. (reg 
G's on the accelerometer) are done with slight movement 
and rudder, being vicious and hard to count. There is ! 
ing and Roy she does come in a little hot 
Mabel may | le but Roy loves her like a baby 


The Chattar 7 Fliers Club seems confident that ti 
National P eet and Races in Chattanooga (July 
will be the 1ir event they've ever had. Transient pilot 
in for th ) are always treated royally. Don't bother 
shoes alor the Barefoot Ball held after the shou 


wow! 
of Charlotte, N. C., is buzzing around 
these days in his new aerobatic special 
ynly one of its kind in the world, whicl 
very appropriately named Sampsor 
signed and built by midget-builder C 
Pitt, the king-size biplane is a powerh« 
with wings. Its climb from take-off for 
first minute is 4,750 feet. Powered |} 
h.p. Pratt and ’ the plane cruises at 160 and has a 
f 200 m.p.h first flight, Ben exclaimed, “Wow! 


like being in a sad t \ he moon!’ 
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111 bomber in the same way the un- 
manned V-l’s were launched against 
England after the launching sites were 
overrun and destroyed by the Allies. The 
landings were extremely dangerous and 
were made at high speeds and at a steep 
angle of descent; after all, the V-1 wasn’t 
designed to be flown with a pilot, much 
less landed! And with the heavy engines 
installed, flight was even more dangerous 
It turned out that the vibrations of the 
intermittent buzz-bomb motor simply 
shook the airplane apart—the first inkling 
why some 30 per cent of the V-1's landed 
in the Channel instead of in England 

An aiming device was developed which 
would allow the pilot to gauge the size 
and submerged depth of a ship and in- 
dicate the exact spot where he must hit 
the water in order to have the bomb con- 
tinue under the ship and blow it up. Spe- 
cially colored smoke was developed 
which sky-writing pilots laid down in the 
air in the shape of various types of ships 
while V-1 students made practice dives 
All in all, the project was progressing 
rather well and it looked like the group 
would be ready in a relatively short time 

About this time, however, the upstairs 
support which had fluctuated from out- 
right disinterest to studied apathy, finally 
gave out altogether. The members of the 
group were shunted aimlessly from air- 
field to airfield, spending most of their 
time in physical training—setting-up ex 
ercises and pistol firing 

Hanna herself was so discouraged by 
this lack of clear-cut support that she 
wangled an interview with Himmler to 
see what could be done. Himmler had 
heard vague rumors of the project from 
time to time but was frankly aghast at 
the idea of sacrificing healthy young Ger 
mans for the job and suggested that crim 
inals and those incurably sick should be 
used instead. They could then, he pointed 
out, by this grand gesture be assured a 


place for all time on an honor “scroll” of 
the German nation. He probably had in 
mind a wooden headstone. At any event, 


he promised positive support—provided 
his suggestions were a “cepted Hanna 
couldn't see it this way, so nothing came 
of the interview 

About this time the invasion of France 
took place and neither the Me-328 or the 
V-l’'s were ready Hanna was heart- 
broken and felt that the suicide-squadron 
idea now had no further useful purpose 
With the invasion successful, however, 
Uncle Hermann Goering suddenly re- 
membered he had a suicide squadron 
somewhere—and why weren't they out 
committing suicide Colonel Heg! has 
tened to rectify this oversight 

This turn-about in official interest 
rather astounded the group since they 
had nothing to fly 

Without consulting Hanna, Hegl came 
up with the idea of using standard Focke 
Wulf-190 fighters. The idea was to load 
a 4,000 pound bomb aboard—or hang it 
around the airplane somewhere—he was 
vague on details, and take off and run 
into something. The Focke-Wulfs were 
to be ready in 14 days! 

There were, however several small 
technical details that hadn't been com 
pletely ironed out yet. For example, no 
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one had ever flown a Focke-Wulf fighter 
with a 4,000 pound bomb strapped to it— 

and no one even knew if the tires and A E R 0 NAUTI C A L U Wi IVE u S | T Y 
landing-gear would support such a 


weight . . . . + as 
There was also the question of avail- ® You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your future 


able runways—preferably extra long run- career. Tremendous opportunities are in sight—and those who are 
ways—with a convenient junk pile at the | best trained will get top positions. 


nd. N » had the slightest idea | : eine sai 
a ~ - pele eacebinge | Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation at one 


whether a Focke-Wulf could stagger off ~ : Y 
the ground with such a loed! of the oldest recognized aeronautical schools in the country. 
Hanna was highly aroused at this turn Courses in: 


of events and saw Himmler again—who @ AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING | Met 








took the story to Hitler. Hitler must YEAR 
have been having one of his more ra- @ AIRPLANE AND ENGINE MECHANICS 


(Approved by Civil Aeronautics Administration) 
immediately called the whole thing off 
He wanted his suicide pilots to wind up @ PRE-ENGINEERING 


under boats—not in ignominious heaps at © AERO. ENGINEERING DRAFTING (Tech. Iast. 
the end of runways curriculum approved by Engineers’ Council for 
A more normal but highly accelerated 

training program was then started.’ The Professional Development) 

first step involved enough basic flight Founded by Curtiss-Wright. Ovtstending 
instruction to allow them to at least get APPROVED FOR | feculty, modern equipment. Day, evening 
the Focke-Wulf off the ground—without VETERANS’ TRAINING | classes. Placement Service. Member of 
the bomb. It was still suspected, how- the Notional Council of Technical Schools. 


ever, that someone upstairs was betting : 

that a Focke-Wulf (with a normal weight 

of only 8,600 pounds) could lug a 4,000 | “AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 

pound bomb off the ground Dept. 20, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Iilinois 
This suspicion was further strengthened 

when a Major Semper, chief of staff to 

Colonel Hegl, tore up the original pledges about the following courses 

and passed out new ones. These read ‘I Aare, Engineering Pre-Engineering 

hereby volunteer as a suicide pilot of any 





tional moments at the time, because he 














Please send me your free catalog, Opportunities in Aviation, and full information 


aircraft my superiors select. I am con Airplane and Engine Mechanics Aare. Eng. Orefting 
vinced that this action wil! end with my 
death.” 

This slight change in the contract on | Address 


Neme 


working conditions would have caused a 

sit-down strike had they had time to TUTETTEE nL 

think things over—but they weren't given N 

time ‘e-~4 cortien att aveceart Semapueie® 
The organization was immediately split ~ 

into two groups—a small one with Lieu- | = Pe eoanutina. stpetienal 

sonasees metas ‘on pe 

tenant Lange and about 10 men was ae hoes Jet pb 4 -—, 

shipped to another field. The larger group O00 tasthesnd tstadie mane ye 

remained behind. After a day or so, this Sore Sub. BOGE Gonces Givd. 6-9, tes Angeles Bt, Calll, 

group was told that Lange and his men 

had signed the pledge—while actually 


| ¥ - 
they had refused to sign. Out of loyalty | 
the larger group of some 60 or 70 men OW: Ul 
then signed. Lange’s group was trans- 

. om ra ’ , 
ferred to the 9th Flying Corps. a regular | Here’s the new Zweng Manual you've been waiting for! 
fighter-bomber group, as pilots on Focke- 8. Aircrett & Engine Mechanics’ Retings: 
S - — etch weap bem deg ae | Clear, non-technical! both in one populos up-to-dete mon 
$3.00 


Wulfs. Each had received a sketchy pri val. New typical exammations 
mary course in flying and had made one 1. Mying the Omnirenge: 
practice bomb run—with everyone, it is bene to fly the new VH 
said, missing the target completely! . ae 10. Instrument Reting: sew | 950 exlition 
. — : . _ . a of the nation's No. | guide to the rating 

Hanna hit the roof at this sad state of . . atest tyeles! coamiaattons $4.00 
affairs, and with the help of a high rank , a 
. . > : . . - e lune 11. Bectrenk Nevigetion (Ormon) rodur 
ing General, had Colonel Hegl replaced Rest editions . & loren so you con understond #. . $4.80 
by a er cee per . — and | Other Zweng Menvels 12. Link Instructor Rating: tex! & question... $4.00 
experienced combat pilot e immediate 2. Flight 

. Instructor: both new oro! & typice wine 

ly scrapped the 4,000-pound bomb idea exominations. Two books, one price 60.00  * Sper Cpevatten 6 Semagemem tow "$4.30 
and the Focke-Wulfs, and he and Hanna | 3. flight instructor Ore! Exeminetion: the new typ - 
were finally able to have the organization | oe Pe Ey Sa ey Seaaee ond jPieore send me the morals circled by number below | 
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Salesman 
(Continued from page 31) 


the plane into Denver if satisfied 

If the owner has correctly represented 
its condition he receives a check in im 
mediate payment. Vest doesn’t like to 
haggle. 

He says that no one actually knows 
what a used plane is worth and most peo- 
ple want more than they can get. All he 
wants is a small margin and a large vol- 
ume. He usually loses money on five 
planes of a new model before he finds 
what he can afford to pay. But on the 
sixth plane he'll have his margin of profit 
established. 

Obviously, Vest prefers dealing on 
lower margins with the most popular 
models. “The more buyers you've got 
for a new plane,” he says, “the more 
you've got for the same model used 
plane.” He believes that price is a sec- 
ondary factor. But obviously Vest is sell- 
ing more used airplanes than any other 
dealer because he is selling them at the 
lowest over-all costs, in addition to doing 
a good job of merchandising. 

That’s also true in the new and used 
parts division operated by Eddie Dyer in 
partnership with Vest. Here’s a sample 
the old Ercoupe outfit hit bad weather 
just in time to turn down 1,000 new tires 
and tubes. Firestone stuck with 
them and Vest bid them at 10 cents on 
the dollar. He got ‘em 

They'd be a bargain at 40 per cent of 
list price. But Vest sells one, or a dozen, 
for $6 apiece, per set. That's about one 
fifth of regular list. Vest thinks he could 
sell them just as easily at $12 each but 
he'd be storing them a while longer 

For prices like that, people regularly 
call long distance from as far as Mexico 
City, Newfoundland and Alaska for rush 
orders. Shipment is guaranteed in 24 
hours and all crating is done free. If you 
don't think that’s an item, try crating a 
a Wasp 


was 


Cruiser wing some day, or even 
propeller 

Vest, in turn, gets fantastic bargains 
Perhaps a man lists his plane with a local 
operator for $2,500, and runs a few ads at 
that figure. But there aren't any takers 
One guy in Alabama writes saying he'd 
like to see it. But the owner in Montana 
can't fly the ship to Alabama on spec, 
and the Alabaman isn't interested in the 
trip costs to Montana for a plane that is 
marked for sale at the highest possible 
price 

Finally the guy's wife says, “Get rid of 
that airplane.” He makes a quick once 
around the valley asking $2,250, but it is 
winter time and there are no takers. He 
then calls Vest and Don says bring it in, 
The guy lands 
at Denver to find a plane just like his on 
the line for sale at $1,875. He takes $1,600 
and goes home unhappy as hell. Yet, 
he'd have been damned if he would have 
sold the plane at home for even $2,000 
while he had time to look around for a 
buyer 

By the same token, some buyer can 
now get the plane for $1,790 or $1,825, 
plus the $50 delivery fee back 

Vest says: “Our prices 


we'll give you a fair price 


are not set by 
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me or Eddie Dyer or anyone here. The 
guy who comes in through that gate and 
buys that particular plane right there is 
the man who sets the rate we will pay 
for the next one just like it. Only the 
buying public knows what a used plane 
is worth, and it’s worth just what they 
will pay for it within 30 days of its ar 
rival here. To hell with what it might 
be worth next summer. If we buy in 
December, we are buying for a January 
sale, not the July market. We buy in 
June for the July market, and obviously 
we pay more.’ 

Customers are kept advised of Vest’s 
stock by a rotation of mailings through 
a list that totals 5,000 potential buyers 
500 “Buyer's Lists” are turned out every 
day and mailed to each group in turn 
down the customer lists. Thus it takes a 
couple of weeks to fulfill the cycle and 
get fresh data in each buyer's hands. The 
lists are corrected to price and stock each 
day 

An example of the reliability of this 
kind of business in what is presumed to 
be a still unstable field is best shown by 
Vest’s April records. He was open for 
business in March of 1946 and the April 
business that year totaled $8,000 gross 
sales. He lost $300 on the proceedings 
April, 1947, shows $11,000 worth of sales 
and a net profit of $800. April, 1948, saw 
Vest sell $36,000 worth of used planes for 
a profit of $4,000. And, in 1949, that 
“tough” year in aviation, Vest sold 
$127,000 worth of airplanes in April and 
netted $17,000 on sales alone 

In 1950, with prices rising and bette 
conditions all the way around, his early 
sales were better than ever before and 
it looks almost certain that 1950 will run 
about 50 per cent more business than 
did 1949 

In 1949 
financed 
total was 


worth of money was 
that $140,000 


purchased who 


$70,000 
meaning about 
by people 
Most of 
chose to pay an extra 10 per cent on the 


wanted to buy on time them 


balance due and thus get an insurance 


waiver on the money. This waiver pro 


vided that if the plane was wrecked the 


— <=L>>—-._s—- 


oR, oie Caos 


“According to the map, we're about 


an inch and a half from Fresno! 


July, 1950 
buyer could either rebuild at his own 
expense or ship the wreck back to Vest 
prepaid; and relieve his obligation 

Both categories wound up with a profit 
for the 1949 accounts and hence the more 
liberal 1950 contracts—40 
per cent down and 15 months to pay 

How did Don Vest get this way? 

He was a bright young star in the used 
car game during the depression. He set 
himself a 10-year plan to retire and in 
1942 after 10 years in used cars in Den 
ver, he retired and bought a lightplane 
to fly for fun. He was then 32 

He wound up in the Army Reserve 
Corps as a WTS flight instructor and de 
cided by 1946 that he had retired too 
young. Vest tackled the used plane mar 
untried and 


terms of the 


ket because it was virtually 
unknown 

He is still experimenting with the fi 
nance side of the business. He has placed 
test sales all over North America to see 
how low he can accept a down payment 
and how long he can run a contract be- 
fore the repossessions get out of hand 
Future finance business will be based on 
these tests and the results of the 1950 
program 

Vest needs at least 10 times the stor 
age space and shop space he has at pres 
ent and hopes within the near future to 
move to a better location within a radius 
of 600 miles of Denver 

When flight instruction 
three years back he merchandised it like 


was popular 


he merchandises his sales and service 
now. At one time John Curry, his flying 
school partner, had 140 G.I. students, 12 
17 airplanes in action 

Eddie Dyer’s shop 
$7,000 a month in 
service and repairs with a dozen full time 


instructors arm 
At the same 
was grossing up to 


time 


emp oyes 

As the 
shifted to 
ploys up to 20 men but they are in the 
parts business to the tune of about $20,000 


work 


died down they 


Dyer still em 


early boom 


other fields 


a month with sho; down around 
$2,500 
Some of 


stock 


disaster 


their best used 


ability to buy 


parts 
comes from the 
stuff from insurance adjusters 

Amarillo last 


ines out of action and 


For instance, ir year a 
twister put 20 airy 
Vest bought the remains 


junked and sold as 


Some marginal 
stuff was literal! 
scrap. But some of the planes were al 
not too badly hurt. The 
destroyed and the 


most new an 


damaged parts were 
rest of the airplanes were dismantled and 
placed into the stock parts supply. Hence 
a $150 gyro instrument out 
Navion for $25, an 


in perfect shape for 


you can buy 
of an 
Aeromatic propeller 


almost new 
20 per cent of list, the tail section of a 
Bonanza for a fraction of 
the factory to make them, and so forth 
stuff is 


what it costs 


Marginal always dismantled 


Vest has been criticized as a man who 
“doesn't do mucl work on those planes 
he sells.” 

But Vest buys planes to sell, not to work 


on. When they need much work he puts 
Dyer’s wrecking crew on them and tears 
them apart. There's money in the parts 
business, too. He has no room to store 
junk airplanes We sell 
‘em, not store ‘em.” END 


Vest'’s motto is, 
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$1400 Lightplane 


(Continued from page 25) 


July 


F.A-F. price ($1,400) and they set about 
planning the basic design so it could also 
construction kit. The 
simplified 


be sold as a home 
original simple design 
even more. Back yard models are now 
beginning to take shape. More than 100 
sets of complete design plans have been 
purchased by small groups of French 
students and amateur pilots at $15 per 
set. At least 30 Bébé-Jodel sportplanes 
are now flying and two factories are turn- 
ing out the first manufactured models 
GENERAL, The Bébé-Jodel has been de- 
signed around an engine of limited power 
Prime consideration has been ruggedness, 
simplicity of construction and ease of 
maintenance. In one case a stunting pilot 
crashed from an altitude of 25 feet. He 
walked away unhurt and the Bébé-Jodel 
itself was back in the air a few weeks 
later. One of the reasons for this is the 
stiff French Air Ministry contract re- 
quirements (Certificate 2004B) which de- 
mand a load safety factor of 9G 
construction. The Bébé-Jodel is of all- 
spruce construction wit fabric 
covering. It is of cantilever monocoque 
conception with landing 
gear. There is no fixed vertical fin-—the 
large rudder is hinged to the tail king 
The fin is not neces- 
sary area of the slab-sided 
fuselage is sufficient for directional sta- 
bility 
winc. The cantilever mainplane is built 
around a plywood-covered box spar. The 
outer panel) 
ogether to form a single 
Extra strength is 
heavy moulded ply 
Internal webbing 
are placed 


was 


heavy 


conventional 


post by steel bolts 
because the 


three sections (center and 
are joined 
permanent 
gained by 
wood 
supports for the 
parallel with the wice 
arated by 
outer section of the 
dihedral for 
The entire 
by five steel bolts 
Entry to the 


structure 
using a 
leading edge 
main 
ly spaced ribs, sep 
The 
generous 
flight 
uselage 


spar 


false leading-edge ribs 
wing has 
greater stability in 
wing is bolted to the 

Ailerons are cable 
cockpit is by 
means of a plywood wingwalk. Though 
the Bébé-Jodel has no flaps the landing 
speed is 31 m.ph. for the production ver 
than 200 


controlled 


sion and the run less 
feet 


FUSELAGE 


ano 


landing 


The fuselage is of plywood 


monocoque construction, slab-sided, 


with a semi-circular top coaming. Gaso 
line capacity is 7.2 gallons, oil 1.2 gallons 
The tanks are forward of the roomy cock 
pit. Standard includes 


airspeed, turn and bank, tachomete 


instrumentation 
r, and 
altimeter. Compass and heater 
are optional. So are extra fuel tanks, en 
cockpit wheel pants 
instrumentation. Normal control 
with separate foot 


heel-t, _o ~ he 
wheel ype column can 


engine 


closed cover and 
extra 
column 
pedals but a 
fitted if desired 
LANDING GEAR 


The 


damped 


is employed 


diameter 

rubber 
Monsieur 
of moulded 
three 


Tires are large 


main legs are of simple 
design conceived by 
Delemontez. Whee! discs are 
magnesium. Tailskid 
layers of high-tensile 


encine. The first 


consists of 
steel 


prototype was fitted 
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times faster than surface travel. The Super 260 cruises at 170 mph 


205 at 155 mph 
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FLYING CROSS COUNTRY 
STOP AT 
PLANNING A VACATION 


devoted Swimming, dancing te 


HERSHEY 


to pleesure 


inquire ahout our 





HOTEL HERSHE 


DELIGHTFUL LIVING—COMFORT and BEAUTY—SPORTS and ENTERTAINMENT 
HOTEL HERSHEY is situated on a ferm of 14,000 acres 
Nearby are the famous Hershey Rose Gardens, four golf courses 
name bands—everything thet is needed to mate 
The Summer Playground of Pennsylvania.” 
Land ot the Hershey Air Port, within walking distance of Hote! and oll activities 


‘Packaged Week End.’ 


HERSHEY AIR PARK, Bex 253. Hershey, Penna. 


HERSHEY 
PENNA. 


and surrounded by beautiful pine forests 
Hershey Park with |.000 acres 





Learn How To Fly The 


OMNIRANGE! 


GET THIS NEW 


BOOK 


“FLYING THE OMNIRANGE” 


You've heard and read about the 


by Chorles A. Zweng 


new Omnirange stations 


which are now being established by C. A. A. on the country’s civil airways 
Will you be a pilot who knows how to fly the Omnirange? 


Send today for the first and only book of its kind 


“FLYING THE OMNIRANGE,” 


by Charles A. Zweng, which tells and shows you exactly how it's done 


In addition to Omnirange, this book also covers othe 
facilities. These include Distance Measuring Equipment and Course-line 


new cliectronic navigation 


mputer 


which, together with Omnirange, are so radically altering the whole pattern of air 


navigation and traffic control 


Text is written in clear, easily understood language from the pilot's point of view 


Appendix contains complete set of study Questions and Answers 
Send check or money order to address below 


illustrated, indexed. Only $4.00 


Other Weems Navigation Aids You May Need 
Weems Mark II Plotter—$2.00 
Dalton E-6B Computer—$10.00 
Dalton Mark VII Computer—-$5.00 
Instrument Flying, Weems & Zweng 
Air Navigation, Weems—$3.75 
Practical Manual of E-6B Computer—$2.00 
“SEE YOUR AVIATION SUPPLY DEALER” 
Address Dept. 20, Weems System of Navigation 
Annapolis Maryland 


$4.50 


Fully diagrammed, 


Weems Air Nevigetion School 
Est. 1927. Resident and Correspondence 
Courses. Write for Enrollment 
approved under G 


details 


I. Bill 


SYSTEM OF 
NAVIGATION 








Learn ta Fly at Home! 


and save $50 or more 


Course—$5. Flight stick and 


Complete 
Nothing more to buy! 


rudder included. 
AVOID EXPENSIVE PRELIMINARY FLYING LESSONS! 
Save $50 or more by taking this $5 course 
of 8 easy lessons—in your own home. 
Learn mechanical operation! Save hours of 
costly lessons in the air! 
COURSE INCLUDES: 

@ Take-offs 
@ Landings 


@ Taxiing of airplane 

@ Coordination of controls 
@ Bank and turns 

All instructions written by licensed flight 
instructor Certified by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Box 44, Boeing Field, Seattle, Wn. 


Enclosed find $5.00° cash) M.O for which 
please send me your complete home flying course 
including stick ond rudder control. 


=e fen éded ¢ 


NORTHWEST SCHOOL of FLIGHT 


*Note: Washington Residents Enclose 1 5c Sales Tax 
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wind direction 
wind velocity 
at a glance! 


y Texas Dept 
for Crop-Dusting 


WINDIKATOR is pre 


odel A in 
MPH f 10“ 
eading sporting 
eather belt carry 
< 1% Our dealer cant supply you, write 
The W INDIK ATOR COMPANY 
20-G Tremont _ ead Boston ! 8, }, Mass. 


1 MILE 
rat itd 
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teed perf 
7 lg-mile a 





Thirty Mule 
Y OFFER TO 


sold for much 
SEND CHECK 


s 
Oni ctive, B1@-Mile Range, 
3.98 


ARDO SAL 


M ES CO. 
480 LEX. AVE., DEPT. 8-84 New YORK, N. Y¥ 











alized instruction. Wind tun 
zB. Ss. structural, and dynamometer 
testing ne ted 
DEGREE IN @ also in Civil, 
Aadio and Tel 
27 MONTHS i ae don 


Adm., Acct 
ee well equipped labs 
Founded 1884 Prep. courses. Grads suc. 
Enter Sept., Jan., 
World-Wide Write for Catalog 
Enrollment ~ ege A . 





FLYING 

with a 25-h.p. Poinsard air-cooled engine 
but production models will be powered 
by a converted German automobile en- 
gine—the 25-h.p. Volkswagen run at over 
3,000 r.p.m. An experimental version has 
the 35-h.p. ABC Scorpion. For compara- 
tive performance, note the accompanying 
table. The plane has a fixed-pitch wooden 
propeller and a plywood spinner 

FLIGHT CHARACTERISTICS. French pilots 
report “exceptional flying qualities” and 
say that the Bébé-Jodel is a “gentle” 


THE BEBE-JODEL AND ITS SISTER 


July, 1950 
for flight-testing. The first prototype 
differs little from the Bébé-Jodel. It has 
side-by-side seating, enclosed cockpit and 
is powered by a 45-h.p. Salmson radial 
engine. The second prototype is pow- 
ered by a 75-h.p. Minie horizontally- 
opposed engine. The Jodel-Cadet is also 
aimed at the private pilot and kit plans 
will be made available. Development is 
likewise underway on a three-seater, the 
Jodel-Club, and two prototypes are to be 
built. The manufacturer reports that all 


PLANES 





D-9 (Bebe-Jodel) 


D-11 
Jodel- 
Cadet _ 


D-10 
Jodel- 
_Club 





One-place 
| 25-h.p. 
| Poinsard 


22’ 11%" rT 
17° 6%" 
Wing Area 96.84 sq.ft. 
Aspect Ratio 5.45 | 
Weight (less engine) 
Empty Weight | 
Fuel Weight 
Useful Load 
Gross Weight 
Wing Loading 
Load Factor 
Top Speed. 
Cruising Spoed 
Landing (no wind) 
Maximum Range oa 
Landing Run (no wind) 229.7 feet 
Take-off Run (no wind)...| 180.5 feet 
Rate of Climb. -| 492 f.p.m. 


“With flaps. 


| 216 Ib. 
| 315 tb. 
44.1 tb. 
222.5 Ib. 
| 537.8 tb. 
5.6 Ib. 
9G | 
93.8 m.p.h.| 
71.5 m.p.h.) 
29.2 m.p.h. 
248.6 miles 


9G 





One-piece 
| 25-h.p 
| Volkswagen | 
| (Prototype) a (production) 
22” 1 r %”" 
17’ 10%" 
96.84 sq.ft. 
5.45 
216 Ib. 
357.3 Ib. 
44.1 Ib. 
| 222.5 tb. 
| 579.8 Ib. 
5.8 ib 


93.2 m.p.h.| 
80.8 m.p.h.| 
31.0 m.p.h.| 
275.9 miles 
196.8 feet 
361.0 feet | 
413.2 f.p.m. 


One-place 
35-h.p | 
Scorpion 
| (Experi- 
| _mental) | 


Three-place 
75-h.p 
| Minie 


Two-place 
45-h.p. 
Salmson 


26’ 10%" 28' 6," 
20'6 21'7% 
136.65 sq.ft.) 145.26 sq.ft 
5.3 
374.8 Ib. 
595.3 ib 
99.2 Ib. 
463.1 Ib 


22° 11%" 
17° 8%" 
96.84 sq.ft 
5.45 
216 Ib. 
352.8 Ib. 
44.1 Ib. 
222.5 Ib. 
575.3 Ib. 1058.4 Ib 
5.8 Ib. 7.8 tb. 
9G 9G 
106.3 m.p.h.| 106.3 m.p.h. 
93.2m.p.h.| 96.3 m.p.h. 
31.0 m.p.h.| 40.4 m.p.h.| 
248.6 miles | 329.6 miles 
| 229.7 feet . 
131.2 feet 
707 f.p.m. 


683.6 b 


727.7 tb 
1411.3 Ib 
9.7 lb 
9G 
115.6 m.p.h. 
99.4 m.p.h 
37.3 m.p.h.* 
571.7 miles 


361.0 feet 
| 472.3 f.p.m. 


| 246.0 feet 
531 f.p.m 








plane with no harsh vices. It is hard to 
put into a spin and recovers immediately 
With no wind the Bébé stalls at 25-28 
m.p.h. and its short landing and take-off 
requirements make small-field operation 
practicable. 

Avions Jode! is 
producing a two- or three-place 
plane, based on earlier shelved 
and the French Air Ministry has ordered 
two prototypes of a two-seat trainer 
the D-11 Jodel-Cadet. Both ready 


considering 
light- 
models, 


already 


are 


these prototypes are expected to be flying 
this summer 

With typical French enthusiasm, 
new projects taking shape on 
Jodel drawing boards. There 
plane, and a 
MM Joly 
the success of 
enthusiasm backed by 
expe 

the 

END 


other 
the 

four 

baby 
and 


are 
is a 
cabin touring 
lightplane 

have proved 


place 
jet-propelled 
Delemontez 
their formula 
sound common sense and practica 
rience. The Beébe-Jodel provides 
evidence 








180,000 Spotters 


(Continued from page 15) 


margin in case of sickness or personal 
emergencies 

In scouting the 25 states for likely can- 
didates, the network organizers are skip- 
ping men in the most active military age 
groups. They'll be mobilized too quickly 
in event of war. Instead, women and 
older men will be asked to serve 

They'll get a handbook titled “Instruc- 
tions to Observers” now being prepared 
by the National Defense Department 
They'll also get lapel pins (brooches for 
the women) and pass-cards signed by the 
commanding general of the Continental 
Air Command and countersigned by the 
state governor or his representative. They 
won't be paid—-but would receive medals 


for outstanding service 
The surprisingly 
simple in their organization. In the aton 
age, when electronic equipment and com 
plicated radio and radar facilities are 
taken for granted, America’s spotting net- 
work will be equipped with a familiar 
tool: the ordinary household telephone 
Each lookout in the vast obser- 
vation system will be within easy reach 
of a phone. At telephone company switch- 
boards, these phones will be marked by 
special Switchboard operators will 
be briefed on priority for the key phones 
When the life, all 
phone companies will be alerted. They'll 
watch for messages from the 9,000 look- 
out stations- g beginning with 
the electric ‘Airplane flash!” 
When those words come over the line, 
operators will instantly connect the posts 


In emergencies 


spotting stations are 


ground 


caps 


system springs into 


messages 


words 





July, 1950 
with “filter centers 
towns where telephone lines converge 

At these centers, basic facts on aircraft 
formations will be rapidly sifted—and a 
pieced-together account will be flashed to 
the nearest Air Control Center 

At that moment, the Air Force takes 
over. Air Defense Control Centers will 
alert fighter-interceptors—and the planes 
will be in the air within short minutes of 
the initial spotting 

The importan 
crews will be the “filterer” or 
He'll have to be a man trained in military 
aviation tactics, able to untangle conflicts 
and eliminate errors. For example, he’s 
likely to get reports of a previously un 
formation over northern 

But he'll have to be capable 


established in key 


most member of the 


evaluator 


detected say, 
Wisconsin 
of piecing together from fragmentary re- 
ports the fact that planes had 
broken an earlier reported formation, and 


some 


were heading in a new direction. He can't 
accept assumptions of on-the-spot look 
outs 

Cost of establishing the network won't 
be great. The Federal Government will 
pay for the cost of renting and equipping 
filter centers (located in towns where at 
least 500 volunteers are available). These 
centers will have a special-type switc! 
board, tables with huge maps 
marked off in segments, and “plotter sta- 
tions” with earphones. Plotters, standing 
around the map, miniature 
planes as reports flash to the center 

An entire filter include 
switchboard operators filterers 
latter to 
Defense 
25 persons will man a filter 
and it’s estimated that 


plotting 


wil move 

team will 
piotte rs 
coordi 


Centers 


and tellers, the relay a 
nated account to Air 
About 20 to 
center at one tune 
500 volunteers will be 
continual round-the-clock operation. Air 
Force instructors will train the crews 

pay the cost of phone 


needed to assure 


Uncle Sam will 
calls from spotters to filter centers, and 
connected with the 
The Government will 


cost of an 


other costs directly 
center 


underwrite the 


operations 


also entirely 


Hello Jack 


FLYING 
separate air raid warning system, hooked 
up to special telephones in police stations, 
fire stations other where 
personnel are constantly stationed 

The warning system will be used only 


and locations 


when an enemy air fleet has been spotted 
key 


probable 


alert signals are advisable for 


along the 


anc 
centers 
path 
Each of the 
be equipped with red 
white lights If the red 
thing 


formation s 
“warning” telephones will 


yellow, blue and 
light ignites, it 
Duck! They re 


warning for 


means just one 


on you!” Yellow will be the 
flight of enemy planes; blue 


And 


a “possible” 
will mean such a flight is probable 
white will be the all-clear signal 

The Air Force has put its spotter-net 
work map on the restricted list. But very 
England and the 
North Carolina 


roughly, it covers New 
Atlantic Coast down to 
the Great Lakes States and the West 
Coast. States covered entirely or in part 
are the New England states, New York 
New Jersey, Maryland, District of Colum 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Vir 
ginia, North Carolina, Indiana, Michigan 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, West Vir 
Washington, California and 


bia, 


ginia, Oregon 
Idaho 
Air Force 


spotters even if 


they'll use the 


when, the 


officials say 
and 
established 


complete 
radar network is Spotters 
can help identify the planes, may be more 
accurate in them 

paratroopers dropping out, an 


valuable for 


counting an watch 


« 
l are espe 
noting “on the deck 


except at 


cially 
flights 


range 


where radar is useless 
close 
Formation of the giant civilian 
army that 
around the But it does 
that U.S. defense planners aren't waiting 
for a Pear! Harbor 
into action. They 
bombing expedition against US. territory 
f the 
ana 


spotter 


doesn't mean war is just 


corner mean 
yulletin to prod them 
figure that any future 
enemy knows the 
The Air 
t has that civilian 
END 


will be less likely 


nation is ready waiting 


Force wants to be sure 


army mobilized, ready to operate 


long time no see 
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That First Jet Ride 


(Continued from page 33) 


egan to 
nose 


back pressure and the jet 
bounce down the runway on it 
wheel 

The yards were shooting by 
m.p.h. Mac sti!! ho dn’t applied b--* pres- 
sure to take che weight oft t nose 
wheel. He finally remembered to haul 
back slightly on the stick at 115 m.p.h 
He continued to add the back pressure 
and at 120 m.p.h. was airborne 

Highly excited, but remembering de- 
tails, he retracted the landing gear. He 
made altitude corrections cautiously. The 
hydraulically-boosted 


At 110 


sensitivity of the 
ailerons surprised him. 

Heading out of the pattern Mac hauled 
the flaps up at about 180 m.p.h., noticing 
a slight tendency of the plane to settle 
It took only gentle back pressure to 
counteract. 

Climbing, he reduced power to 95 per 
cent shortly after he reached 300 m.p.h 
Looking down below, listening to the 
wind beating against the plane, he wanted 
to sit back and enjoy the exhilaration of 
that first hop. But he had too many 
things to do 

At 4,000 feet, he had to jot down on a 
pad the indicated airspeed, tailpipe tem- 
perature, fuel pressure and rate of climb 
He flipped off the “take-off and land’ 
switch at 5,000 feet. Going on up, prac- 
ticing climbing turns, he kept making 
notes. At 8,000 feet, he jotted down the 
instrument readings. 

Then, at 12,000 feet, Mac leveled off 
“It was about that time that I realized 
how swell the TO-1 really is,” he says. “It 
seemed impossible that we'd climbed up 
there in less than five minutes.” He throt- 
tled back to 60 per cent r.p.m. and tried 
stalls. They were honest and clean. But 
how about stalls with lowered gear and 
flaps—and with lowered dive brakes? It 
was the Then he put the 
plane into a couple of steep turns, and 
tried gliding turns It handled beauti- 
fully,” he says 

That first hour shot by 
realized it he had to head back to the 
field. He tried aileron shut-off in 

off” position—and discovered that with 
out extra help the ailerons were mighty 


Same story 


Before Mac 


boost 


tough to handle 

Coming in for Mac 
edge. There were a lot of things to re 
member. On the downwind leg he was 
1,000 feet above the ground. Air 
He lowered landing 


landing was on 


about 
speed was 200 m.p.h 
gear—and gave full flaps just opposite his 
touchdown point 
smoothly 
He ran through the 
list. Landing gear was down. Emergency 
fuel switch was in “take-off and land” 
position armament switches were off 
shoulder locked 
flaps down live down 
brakes He snapped his fingers. Red 
lights? He double-checked. The instru- 
no red lights burn 


Everything was going 


landing check-off 


harness was 


flaps 


ments read normal], 
ing 

Mac figured he was doing everything 
perfectly. But he wasn't. His landing pat- 
tern was a little too tight and he had to 


FLYING 

bank at an unusually steep angle on that 
approach. He'd figured a little wrong but 
the tight bank lined him up 

Mac knew that most students leveled 
off too high and had to be reminded by 
the runway portable, “You're 10 feet in 
the air. Ease her down.” He watched 
himself carefully, made his own correc- 
tions, and the portable didn’t have to 
caution him 

Over the runway at 120 m.p.h. he cut 


~~ ENB at a” 


@ WHAT ELSE? 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
is raising money for a marker wit! 

97-foot letters (to be painted on the roof 

of the L.A. County Fair Grandstand.) 
Visible from 18,000 feet, it will be the 
world’s largest” airmarker—natctl 





@ STORY MAKING THE ROUNDS 

4 pilot kept staring at a pretty girl 

who wore a small airplane around her 

neck. Finally she spoke up You like 

my plane? He paused a mome 
Well, mostl, he said I've bee 

admiring the landing field 


@ MILTON BERLE? 

Flying over flooded farmland near 
Grand Rapids, Mich., pilot Frank De 
Bane saw flashing lights in a house 


below. He radioed deputy sheriffs who 


rowed feverishly to 
special rescue ft. Th 
met then door 
said 4 ist sign 


! 


I 
Louis 


ing lot, know 


fl thar 
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WwW ner o 


drive 
iis car in 
to take a 

the <« 
Wolfe has « 


ybalb 


ater 
7 neve 
I 


over $30 


Add aviation deeds you'd rather read 
about than attempt arde Nasep 
hung by his neck from a helicopter 
circling Bue Aires and cnimily 
drank a p of ten. 


@ CAUSE FOR ANGER 
ts landing gear un 











his throttle to idle. He started to flair 
out high but then held off until he was 
about six feet off the deck He felt the 
TO-1 touch down easily 

A grin Mac’s face. He 
held gentle back pressure until the nose 
wheel touched, and the Shooting Star de 
He taxied back to the 
Lieutenant Moore 


spread ove! 


celerated slowly 
line and was met by 


Even before the engine was shut off 


July, 1950 
Moore hopped on the wing. “Enjoy the 
hop?” he asked 

“YES SIR!” Mac almost shouted 

Then, before they left the plane, Lieu- 
tenant Moore reviewed the entire hop 
take-off, landing and emergency proce- 
dure. 

That was it. Solo in a jet. It was the 
high point in McJunkin’s training, just as 
it’s the high point for every midshipman 
and officer who trains at the Navy’s 
Whiting Field, near Pensacola 

Commanding officer of the Jet Training 
Unit-1 is a soft-spoken, red-headed pilot, 
Lieut. Comdr. Vernon O'Neil. “We as- 
sume students who take this course know 
vwothing about jets,” he says. “In the first 
six months, we've had only one minor ac- 
cident, when we broke a nose-wheel off a 
TO-1. We're proud of that safety record, 
because our students are up there alone 
when they're introduced to jet fying.” 

To make certain that every solo pilot 
knows what he’s doing, a rigorous pre 
solo program covers almost every phase 
of flying the jets. Students study the 
plane’s oxygen system 
tude, effects of high G's 
check-outs on 
on cruise control, classes on 
communications, data on landing charac 
teristies of the TO-1 and lectures on air 
control, and 


survival at alti 
They also get 
lectures 


local operations, 


ground-air 


foils, importance of cruise 
instruments 

With all 
ready for solo. H« 
tory of jet propulsion, the 


this, the student still isn’t 
has to study the his 
J-33-A-23 en 
gine, the mechanical operation of the 
TO-1 And 
check-out, has to be 
technique He 
description of the engine fuel 
And then he re 


he has to have a cockpit 
with TO-1 


general 


familiar 
piloting gets a 
system and 
fuel metering systems 
views everything—again 

That’s just a beginning. He 
jet planes—and the 


absorbs 
facts about 
particula He 


emergency flame-out 


scores of 
TO-1 in 
about 
aircraft and 
TO-1 
electrical 
fold coc Kpit 
the TO-1 

everything 


must know all 
procedure, 
imitations of the 


TO-1's 


takes a blind 


engine 
emergency ocedures, the 
system 
check-out And goes 
And reviews 


ove! 


diagram igain 


Then |} reviewed on in 
strument flight procedure, use of the au 


tomatic direction finder, and use of the 
manual direction finder 


He's almost rez for a jet solo. Only 


This 
ordinary test. It contains 12 
like the 

During your engine check at 100 per 


fluctuation of the fuel 


he has to pass an exam isn't an 
questions 


following 


cent r.p.m., 
pressure could indicate that 


a small 


Using 100 per cent r.p.m. at sea level 


‘ 


the approximate fuel consumption is 
gallons per minute 
List the 


quired to make an 


nine steps, in sequence, re 


start.” 
This exam is unusual because you can't 


sutomatic air 
pass it by making 90 per cent—or 95 per 
The student passes 
7 


cent—or 99 per cent 


when his replies are correct 
Not until the 121 


dreds more—are filed an 


and hun 


answers 
cross-indexed 


in the pilot's brain, is he ready for the 


big test. That comes when the instructor 


pats him on the back and waves him off 


alone END 
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Flying Saucers 


(Continued from page 17) 


of the accounts are more interesting and 
inexplicable than those described in this 
article, but we have confined this to only 
four reports 

All involve sightings by airliner crews 

in each both pilots and co 
pilots. We have confined the descriptions 
of saucer sightings to these four accounts 
because we know that airline pilots are 
trained observers. They are used to 
watching and interpreting sky phenomena 
less likely to err in their 
other could 


case by 


and would be 
reports than any 
think of 

No editor of Fryrmnc has ever 
flying saucer. But we adopt the position 
of Dr. Frank K. Edmondson, director of 
the Goethe Link Observatory of Indiana 
University at Bloomington 

“I have never seen a flying saucer,” 
said Dr. Edmondson, “but after you dis- 
count all these explainable reports, there 
is a residue left that I cannot explain.” 

The sightings by airline pilots are part 
of that residue, and the strange craft that 
Captain Adams and First Officer Ander- 
son saw near Little Rock last March was 
one of those unexplainable phenomena 

‘It was about 1,000 feet above us and 
about a half mile away,” Anderson told 
intelligence officers. “It zoomed at ter 
rific speed (perhaps as much as 700-1,000 
above us, 


group we 


seen a 


m.p.h.) in an are ahead and 
moving from south to north 
“This object remained in full view for 
about 30 seconds and we got a good look 
It had no lights, but as it 
passed ahead of us in an arc we could 
as though from 


navigation 


plainly see other lights 
eight or 10 lighted windows or ports—on 
the lower side 
“The lights had 
They 
we'd seen before 
lar, apparently, and the lights 
distinct all the time it was in ou 
There was no reflection, no exhaust, and 
no vapor trail That's definite 
Captain Adams added that 
a bright white light flashing intermittent 
ly from the top of the thing. The 
attracted our attention first, that and the 
blinking light. It was the strongest blue 


a fluorescent quality 
fuzzy, unlike any 
The object was circu 


were soft and 


remained 


view 


there was 


speed 


white light we've ever seen 
As the object passed 


parently was then exposed to the 


its underside ap 
pilots 
light was ob 


because the blue-white 


scured. The object then continued in a 
straight line and disappeared 

“I've been a skeptic all my life, but 
you do when you see 

Adams said We 
were flabbergasted 
dark that 
could detect any 
They 


because 


some 
bot 


what can 
thing like that 
saw it, and we 
The night 
Adams nor 
dark or 
assume 
the lighted 
a circle 
The two pilots tok 
Scimitar staff writer 
“We tried not to be too 
making our report. We 
on the short side of everything. We never 
had been interested in these things be- 


was x neither 
Anderson 
solid outline to the object 
that it was circular only 

porthe les were arranged in 
a Memphis Press 


fantastic in 


sort of figured 
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fore. In fact, frankly we did 
in them 

“The thing was not a shooting star or a 
comet. We know a comet, and we see 
shooting stars between Memphis and 
Houston all the time.” 

a . . 


not believe 


It was 2:45 early one July morning in 
1948. An Eastern Airlines DC-3 piloted 
by Capt. Clarence Shipe Chiles and co 
piloted by John B. Whitted, was tooling 
along at 5,000 feet about 20 miles south 
west of Montgomery, Ala., en route from 
Houston to New York 

The moon was bright anc 
scattered light clouds Thunderstorms 
had been reported en route and Chiles 
and Whitted were watching faint flashes 
of lightning way up ahead 

“We had our eyes focused on the point 
from which the thing came,” Chiles told 
Louis Blackburn, of the Houston Press 
From the right and slightly above us 
came a bright glow and the long rocket 
like ship took form in the distance 

“It’s a jet job,’ I said to Whitted 

“Then it grew larger and pulled up 
alongside. It appeared to be about 100 
feet long with a huge fuselage three 
times as large as that of a B-29 

“It’s too big for a jet, but what the 
devil is it?’ said Whitted 

“There were two rows of windows and 
it appeared definitely to be a two-decker 
The lights from the side were a ghastly 
white, like the glow of a gas light—the 
seen 


there were 


whitest we'd ever 

“There was a long shaft on 
nose that looked like it might have been 
controls The 
just after it pulled 


the ship's 
part of radar ship acted 
that 
alongside us it whipped quickly 


way too, for 
upw 
at a very sharp angle.” 

Both craft 
left. The 
feet to the right and above the 
Then, as if the pilot had 
pulled up with a 


their 
mystery ship passed about 700 


veered to respective 
airliner 
seen us and 
wanted to avoid us, it 
tremendous burst of flame from the rear 
prop 


and zoomed into the clouds, its 


wash or jet wash rocking our DC-3 
The wingless craft gave the 


of having a pilot's cabin at the front of a 


mpression 


fuselage The abin was 
itself 


cigar shaped 
brightly lighted but the 
brilliance of a mag 


fuselage 
approximated the 
nesium flare 

“We saw no Chiles 
‘From the side of the craft came an in 
tense, fairly dark blue glow that ran the 
entire length of the fuselage, like a blue 
factory light The exhaust 
flame 


occupants said 


fluorescent 


was a red-orange with a lighter 


color predominant around the outer 
edges.” 


Both Chiles and 
the exhaust flame 


Whitted 
extended 30 to 50 feet 


agreed at 


behind the object and became 
the craft 
They estimated its speed as 


deeper in 


intensity as pulled up into a 
being 


that 


cloud 
about 4 faster than ordinary jets 
is, 700 to 900 m.p.h 

Immediately after the ship disappeared 
Chiles turned the controls over to Whit 
ted and rushed into the cabin to find out 
if any passengers had seen the object 
He found all the passengers asleep ex 
cept C. L. McKelvie of Columbus, O 


I remembered saying to myself ‘That's 


cShiendly 
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the queerest lightning I've ever seen, 
and I pressed closer to the window to see 
it,” McKelvie said. “I was amazed at the 
brilliance of the flash of light.” 

McKelvie realized it was not lightning 
when the “light” flashed past in an un- 
broken line to disappear in a cloud. “It 
was much redder in color than light- 
ning,” McKelvie said. He did not, how 
ever, see any form of a ship. 

The light from the object was so bril- 
liant, indeed, that it caused “lightning 
blindness” to both pilots. They had to 
turn up their cockpit lights to read the 
instruments. 

+ a - 

Nine circular disc-like 
sighted by a United Air Lines plane 
west-bound from Boise, Ida., to Seattle, 
Wash., on July 4, 1947—just a few days 
after Kenneth Arnold reported the first 
chain of “discs” over the state of Wash- 
ington 

There had been many other reports of 
“flying saucers” in the northwest but 
most persons were skeptical. “I'll believe 
‘em when I see em,” said Capt. E. J 
Smith of United Air Lines Flight 105 
The plane took off at 9:04 p.m. and was 
only eight minutes out of Boise when 
Smith and his co-pilot, First Officer 
Ralph Stevens, saw five disc-like objects 
in “loose formation.” 

At first they mistook the objects for 
aircraft and blinked their lights as a 
warning. It was a dimly twilighted sky 
and they could see the objects silhouet- 
ted clearly. The two pilots called Marty 
Morrow, stewardess, to the cockpit to 
certify that they were actually seeing the 
discs and she too saw them 

Then they caught sight of four more of 
the objects, three clustered together and 
a fourth flying “by itself, way off in the 
distance.” 

“The discs were flat and roundish,” 
Smith and Stevens said. “They definitely 
were not aircraft. But they were bigger 
than aircraft.” 


objects were 


. * . 
The most recent “flying saucer” sight- 
ing by an airliner was on the night of 
April 27, 1950, when occupants of a Trans 
World Airline plane en route to Chicago 
saw a “round glowing mass” in the air 
as they flew over South Bend, Ind 

Capt. Robert Adickes, the pilot, and 
First Officer Robert Manning had the ob- 
ject in sight for six or seven minutes as 
it overtook their plane at about 2,000 feet 
and cruised along a parallel course 
Adickes has been flying for 13 years and 
has been a TWA captain for six years 

He is a cautious man and is reluctant 
to say that he saw a “flying saucer.” To 
him it was an “object” or a “guided mis- 
sile.” 

“I had just had my dinner and 
wide awake,” says Adickes, “when 
object flew alongside. It 
round, with no irregular features at all, 
and about 10 to 20 per cent as thick as it 
was round It very smooth and 
streamlined, and with a 
bright red color as if it heated 
stainless steel. It was so bright it gave 
off a light. It left no vapor, no flame. It 
appeared to fly on edge, like a wheel 
going down a highway 


was 
this 
was definitely 


was 
glow ed evenly 
were 
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“I went back to show the passengers 
Most of them saw it but they couldn't 
see it as clearly as we [pilot and co-pilot] 
did because cabin lights were on and 
their eyes weren't adjusted to darkness 
‘I called South Bend air traffic control 
and asked if they had any record of un 
usual craft in the vicinity. They didn’t 
Adickes banked north in an effort to 
get a closer look. “It appeared to be con- 
trolled by repulse radar,” he said As 
I'd turn toward it, it would veer away, 
keeping the same distance 
“When I turned directly 
took off at a speed judged to be about 
400 m.p.h., twice my speed. It went 
down to 1,500 feet and streaked out of 
»ver South Bend.” 
talked with other 
have strange sky 


toward it, it 


sight northward 
Adickes had 
who claimed to 
phenomena before he saw the object over 
South Bend. He is careful to say that he 
did not see anything that could not be 
explained by radar, or known 
aerodynamic principles. He examined it 
as well as he could and even opened the 


pilots 


seen 


physics, 


cockpit window on the right side so that 
he wasn't looking through glass. Because 
there was nothing to compare it with he 
hesitates to estimate its size or distance, 
but compares it in size and color with an 
orange about 20 feet away 

‘It looked like a 
exhaust, all 
Jacob Goelzer. Another passenger, C. W 
Anderson, an International Harvester 
plant superintendent from Springfield, O., 
said “It looked like ight bull 
fading off fast. It was moving very fast 
I didn't details of the red 
ball.” 


something spinning 


aflame,” said Passenget 


a big red 


notice any 


* 7 * 
There is a surprising correlation in all 
There is the 
objects are un 


these four sightings feeling 
by several pilots that the 
der a kind of repulse radar control. In 
the two seen closest there appear to be 
lighted openings or “portholes.” 

All the objects have been seen at night 
except the United Air Lines group which 
was seen at twilight and showed no lights 
Otherwise, all objects are associated with 
lights, two of them with 
bright white or blue-white 
also with softer 

Three of the objects were round and 
disc-shaped The fourth, that of the 
Eastern Airlines pilots was cigar-shaped 
—yet it is obvious that a disc seen on 
edge throughout its flight would also look 
cigar-shaped. None of the three disc 
shaped objects showed any evidence of 
reaction propulsion. That of the cigar 
shaped object did 

The attitude of scientists everywhere is 
in almost universal agreement—there are 
no such things as flying saucers. It is a 
striking fact that astronomers and physi 
discount their existence 


exceptiona!|\ 
lights, and 


fluorescing lights 


cists universally 
on the grounds that they are hallucina 
tions, but that psychologists are inclined 
to credit them on the grounds that they 
cannot be hallucinations 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, director 
vard Observatory, says No 
that flying saucers are other than natural 
neurotic phenomena has been received at 
the Harvard Observatory.” 

Dr. |. S. Bowen, director 


of Har 


evidence 


Palomar 


of Mt 
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and Mt. Wilson observatories says: “We 
have not observed objects in the air that 
could not be explained as natural phe- 
nomena.” And Dr. Robert H. Baker, pro- 


fessor of astronomy at the University of 
“I would say 
a saucer, and 


Illinois in Urbana declares 
it’s hysteria. I never 
know of no astronomer who has 

Among physicists, Dr. Arthur Jaffee an 
atomic scientist of the University of Chi- 
Maybe the people who 
see things have motes in their eyes.” Dr 
James Arnold, former Manhattan Project 
worker and a chemistry professor at the 
University of Chicago: “There's no evi 
People can see a lot of things 


saw 


cago, suggested 


dence 
some real and some caused by the power 
of suggestion.” 

And here’s what Dr 
replied 
observers, are not 
There may 


Erwin Angres, a 
Pilots, 
going to be 


psychiatrist who are 
trained 
fooled 
thing to the stories 

There is a striking similarity 
the attitude of scientists and newspapers 


very often be some 


between 


toward flying saucers, and toward man’s 
first attempts to fly 

People simply would not believe that 
the Wright Brothers had flown. The most 
important reason they would not believe 
it was that they had been told by scien- 
tists for years that heavier-than-air flight 
Simon Newcomb 


was impossible Dr 


the distinguished astronomer and the first 
American since Benjamin Franklin to be 
made an Institute of 
France, declared just a few years before 
the Wrights flew that flight 
bags would require the discovery of some 


associate of the 
without gas 


new metal or a new unsuspected force in 
nature. Rear Adm. George W. Melville 
then chief engineer for the U. S. Navy 
proved convincingly in the North Ameri 
that the attempts to fly heav 
craft were absurd 

During 1904 1905, the Wright 
Brothers conducted numerous experi 
flights at Simms Station, eight 
miles from Dayton. They flew from Huff 
interurban line, 


can Revieu 
ier-than-air 
ana 


mental 


man Field, alongside the 
and people who watched the flights from 
the interurban cars used to flock into the 
Dayton Daily News office and demand to 
know why there 
paper about then 
Dan Kumler, city 
1940 why they didn’t publish the stories 


was nothing in the news 


editor, explained in 


We just didn't believe it. Of course you 
that the Wrights at that time 
terribly secretive 

asked You 


about the fact 


remember 
were 
that they 
that 


flying over an open field along the 


He was mean 


were secretive they 
were 
interurban line? 
Kumler 
the truth is 
dumb 


All the evidence suggests that orthodox 


I guess 
piain 


replied 
just 


hesitated anc 


that we were 


scientists don't believe there can be such 


things as flying saucers because they 
don't behave in accordance with the cor 
ventional physics they know—just as the 
Wright Brothers plane did not accord with 
Simon Newcomb and 
ther 


any secret sources 


the physics of 
therefore couldn't exist « 

FLYING does not have 
in the Government who are able to give 
how the 
behind 


us confidential reports on sau- 


cers are powered, and who is 
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them, such as one national magazine has 
published 

We are convinced that they have noth 
ing to do with the Chance Vought V-173 
configuration pictured on the cover of 
Fiyinc, nor with the Chance Vought 
XFS5U (Flying Pancake) as stated by an- 
national Only one of 
each of these airplanes built, 
and the XF5U never The 
V-173 did fly but had no performance 
comparable with that attributed to the 
mysterious objects described here 

We do not believe that the saucers are 
a Soviet If the Russians 
did have anything so revolutionary they 
would hardly risk their secret by con- 
ducting training flights over the United 
States 

Are they then a United States develop- 
ment? 

Airline pilots and 
who do a lot of flying, and who talk with 


other magazine 
ever 


flew 


was 


even 


development 


businessmen pilots 
pilots who have seen str ange objects m 
the sky, believe that they are 
But if so, note these contradictions 

1. If they 
development, that secret has been better 
kept in peacetime than the atomic bomb 


generally 


indeed a secret U. S 


are 


was in wartime 

2. They seem to involve a revolution- 
ary type of fuselage, of flight theory, and 
also perhaps even a revolutionary type of 
propulsion. This seems to be the reason 
the physicists questioned do not believe 
they exist. The editors of Fryine keep 
well abreast of develop 
ments and know of no airframes or power 


late aviation 


plants, atomic plants included, that per 
form as 
perform 

3. Like the Russians, it 
likely that U. S 
experimenting with the saucers at 


dom spots all around the country where 


these objects are reported to 
hardly 


would be 


seems 
researchers 
ran 
there would always be the danger of 
their secrets becoming knowr 

4. The Government itself does not just 
flying saucers In 
they While 
expected, it 


evade answers on 


every case it denies exist 


certain denials are to be 
seems to the Fiyrnc staff that the type of 
denials are fairly conclusive 

Before Project Saucer ‘officially” 
terminated it reported that “no definite 
conclusive evidence is yet available that 


was 


would prove or disprove the possibility 
that a portion of the unidentified objects 
inknowrT or uncon 


are real aircraft of 


ventional! configuration 

This 
taking the four reports 
that skilled 
servers of sky phenomena 


If they 


victims of 


Even 


here, it 1s 


it seems to US, Is an evasion 
cited 
obvious pilots, trained ob 
Saw some 


They 
hallucinations de 


thing saw it, it must exist 
are not all 
spite the ready explanations of the physi 
cists 

But 
the editors 
know 

We an 
They are not 
commentators and the 
They are a mystery 
little 


what the 
of Frytne do not 


strange phenomena are 


pre tend to 


oniy say what they are not 


anything the glib radio 


sensational maga 


zines say they are 


and a contradiction, and we know 


more about what they are than when we 
investigation Sut its 


hasn't it? 


been 
END 
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(Continued from page 21) 


reputation of being above average in 
aptitude and skill and had no record of 
previous reckless or illegal flying. No 
one thought he would pull a buzz job, 
but he did. And apparently no test would 
have revealed that fact 

Psychologists know that when a 
has one accident he is more likely than 
average to have a second one, and after 
a second he is more likely to have a third 
But that seems to be about as far as they 
can go at present. Most psychologists at 
last seem to have decided that nearly all 
accidents are, indeed, accidents. 

The reason the buzz-boys have acci- 
dents is that they are buzz-boys. They 
take chances at low altitude. If anything 
goes wrong they are dead pigeons be- 
cause they have no chance to recover 
The slightest miscalculation means death 

One afternoon in January, 1949, Ledel 
Clayton, a farmer of Shaw, Miss., 
cutting wood back of his house when he 
noticed an Aeronca flying down the rail 
road tracks just a little above the wires. 
“When he got to the general store across 
the tracks from my house he 
dive at it,” Clayton later told 
dent investigator 

“He turned away from the store in an 
easterly direction, then turned and: came 
west alongside the store and flew under 
the electric wires and pulled up to go 
over the telegraph wires in a steep climb 
The engine was popping some. He climbed 
to about 50 f then 
He was in a vertical dive when he hit.” 

James Clyde Martin, a student pilot, 
and Clyde Sims, both of Boyle, Miss., 
were killed in this unnecessary crash 

Out at Pierpont, S. D., John Jay Otis, 
30, a pilot, should have 
known better when he buzzed in a Fair 
child PT-26 with Alfred Tastad. They 
took off south from the strip at Pierpont 
whict und south, circled the 
airport, strip north to south, 
pulled up after crossing the south end of 
the strip, and levelled off 
altitude of only 200 feet 
a snap roll to the right 


man 


was 


made a 


the acci- 


and nosed down 


commercial 


runs north 
buzzed the 


Then, at an 
they completed 
It appeared to witnesses that the plane 
partially stalled at 
of the snap roll 


was the completion 
Apparently it started to 
nose over progressively until it 


downward. It 


reached 


an angle of 45 continued 
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straight on into the ground 

Buzzing is the most lethal kind of air 
plane accident because there is no chance 
of recovery. The figures are terrifying 

Forty-four per cent of buzzing 
dents are fatal—compared with only 7 
per cent of other Buzzing ac 
cidents are six times as death-dealing as 
the average accident 

More than half of the fatal buzzing ac 
cidents killed innocent victims 
ers as well as friends and relatives of the 
show-off 

Of 9,253 accidents reported to the CAB 
in 1947, 518 were caused by buzzing 
Nearly half of the 518 crashes killed one 
or more persons, while many other per 
sons were seriously injured 

Practically every airplane involved in a 
buzzing accident was washed out. Of the 
518 buzzing accidents in 1947, 435 planes 
were destroyed and all the 
“substantially damaged.” 

Here’s what happened in the 267 fatal 
buzzing accidents in 1948 


accl 
1 


accidents 


bystand- 


rest were 


Kind 
Stalled 
Collision with objects 
Collision with ground 


Colll ' with other 


aircraft 


Exceeded stress limit 
pulled off wings 
Intoxicated pilot 
Total 


Of course, buzzing may not kill you if 
your license is suspended or revoked be 
foie the law of averages catches up with 
In 1947, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
suspended the pilot licenses of 347 buzz 
ers. The CAB itself 
jail for violations, 
more 
buzzers 
creasingly 

One student 
where many children were playing. He 


you 


cannot send you to 


such but more and 


states are beginning to 


Jail 
common 


prosecute 
terms are becoming in 


flew ow over a park 


executed dives, banks, steep climbs, pull 
outs and steep climbing turns at altitudes 
of 10 to 200 feet from round. He 
flew so close that one child hit his plane 
After about 30 min 


other 


the ¢ 


with a hunk of clay 
of this 
planes appeared and 
to land. His 
voked and he was forbidden to fly fo 
a light penalty 
my boat at low speed 
” testified Allen 

This 


utes insane behavior, two 
persuaded the pilot 
student certificate was re 
two 
years. It seems like 
I was running 
alongside a cabin cruiser 


Walda, Fort Wayne, Ind 


plane 
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buzzed’ over us. Being so low he couldn't 
clear the trees ahead of him. The pilot 
rolled the plane and suddenly it 
dropped, bursting into flames as it hit the 
water ‘i 

Paul 
more 


over 


D. Eyster 


details of the 


Angola, Ind., 
accident. He is a 
interpret 
The Ercoupe first entered 
took it within about 
There was 


gives 


commercial pilot and could 
what he saw 
shallow dives whict 
25 feet of the lake 


a series of long gentle 


s surface 
dives and zooms, 
Then 
violent 
being 
the 
Eyster said 
until the 
stalled in a 
250 
pilot did a left wing 


climbing to an altitude of 250 feet 
the pilot engaged in a series of 
and 


centered 


zooms, the maneuvers 


north 


dives 
along the shore of 
second basin of Lake James,’ 


“These 


airplane became 


increased in violence 
completely 
nose-up position at approximately 
feet altitude. The 
over and in diving to regain speed did a 
270° turn to the left before striking the 
water at approximately a 70° angle 

In the l Walter J 
Bockman and his 
sen James Lawr 
ton, O. Walda raced to the 
boat, and with the |} » of 
had lifted the 
into the boat and rushed them across the 
lake to a dock. An ambulance took them 
to Angola Both died 

How can we get rid of the 


crashed piane 


of Decatur, Ind 


were 

pas 
Graf 
scene in his 


ence Valerius, 


two men who 


men 


i 
beach 


run down the 


buzz boys 


before they get rid of themselves’ 


To some it a superfluous ques 
that it 


just to let them continue 


Tay Oe 


tion. Their attitude is might be 


exterminate themselves Eventually 


gued, the inexorable process of 


evolution would iminate them because 


live lor h to reproduce 
But tl would take 
inst 


so few 
themselves a long 


time. For pare them witl 


chickens on the Comparatively 


few chickens get by automobiles 


on the even though 


faster than for 


highway i re 
automobiles travel mucl 
merly. It took 25 gener 


eventual! the ident-prone 


ations or so, but 


chickens 


were 


a 


pretty well killed off by cars 
that 


beings is a | 


e trouble $ view 1s 
generations ol 
time, and l ae ion, a few human 
tarians argue that » buzz-boys she 
However 


hould be 


be saved tron 
may be, it is 
for the 

Buzzing 
tion of 
flat-hat job add 


iose-in 


they 


lator 


certal 
good ot 

bad reputa 
Every 


enemies to the 


gives ation the 


being fu f hot rocks 


airport is to drive al 


ports farther ar away from the 


city. Buzzing makes every man’s flying 


more expensive | reducing volume 


raising transportation costs, and increas 


ing insurance expenses 
Every pilot ought to declare a personal 


war against these foolish senseless 


loody accidents 


What 
buzz 


can you do to support an anti 


campaign: Support enforcement at 


every opportunit Report every buzzing 


airplane on sight. Be willing to testify 
Everyone will 
driven 


them 


against buzzers ir 
be better off if they are 
That goes for 


you, for 


court 
out of 
aviation their rela 
tives, tor 
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your operatér—and for 


magazine too END 


a rr ary 
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The Mail Box 
(Continued from page 6) 


uses public for the 
roads, but you don't know it; the airplane 


roads and you pay 


uses a field and you pay for it directly 
out of your poc ket and you say, doggone 
this costs a lot. And the auto is built in 
vast numbers whereas the plane is pro 
duced by hand 
hand, I think we 
would cost a lot too 


If autos were made by 
would find that they 


H.S 


Dear Mr. Sheridan 

I read your column every month and 
get a good many laughs and facts from 
it. [However] I 
-omments regarding alumi 


was quite dismayed at 
your recent 
num fuel 
things. We can now deliver more bombs 
faster and farther. Thus civilization has 
made another great stride.” 

Isn't civilization walking 
Mr. Sheridan? 


This innovation means great 


backwards 


Matcotm GRAHAM 
Darien, Conn 
@ What civilization?—H.S 


Dear Captain Sheridan 

It has occurred to me that it might be 
a good plan to have wind socks on the 
approaches of airports. When coming in 
to land into a headwind (according to 
the field's main wind sock), a pilot could 
then notice that a distant wind sock be 
low him was showing he was flying in a 
strong following wind, for the moment 
in gusty weather 

Perhaps this is an old idea, or without 
value 

R. Woop 

Cherryvale, Kan 
@ Having a small wind sock at the ends 
of the most used runways is a good idea 

especially for certain fields where the 
wind can't seem to make up its mind 
where it’s going. One of the airports like 
that is the one in Monterrey [Mex.] and 
additional one, on 
from the 
noted 


they have a sock, an 
the side of the field opposite 
While there 


station recently I 


FLYING 
that the two wind socks did not agree by 
about a hundred and twenty degrees 

There are many fields in the moun 
tains like that, and some of them have 
more than one wind sock—and some 
have busy repair shops. Of course, in 
Kansas the wind is dizzier than any 
where else on earth, and it is no strange 
ight, my leg man tells me, to see a piece 
of wind waltz right off with a house 
(P. S. I was born in Kansas myself, but 
I blew H.S 
Dear Mr. Sheridan 

In your April column you commented 
that jet aircraft will soon be going around 
the earth as fast as the sun does. Then, in 
regard to the pilot who takes off at noon 
and lands back where he started at the 
same time, noon, you asked It's tomor 
row for the people where the pilot lands 
back at, but what day is it for the plane's 
pilot?” 

I think for the plane it would be a Sun 
day, yet for the pilot it would just be 
Sat-a-day. If the pilot made the 
flight in the opposite direction, he would 
fly through night twice while making the 
24-hour flight. Thus, for the pilot it 
would be Two's-day, but for the plane it 
would be Fly-day 


Sarre 


Cnartes J. Lospeti 
Marion, Ind 
@ If the pilot keeps on flying in the oppo 
site direction for a whil he will soon 
come to the time “ hen some nator al 
will get scared and start using the 
That will be Fry-day.—H. S 


leader 


H bomb 


THE UNPARDONASBLE SIN 
You have committed the unpardonable 
written maga 
55 knots per 


sin! Imagine such a well 
zine saying a blimp travels 
[page 16, May Fiyinc 

Henry Wayne FRAZER 


hour 


Urbana, I! 

@ Fiyinc’s nautical terminology was all 
tied up in knots. Webster (and any old 
sea dog) will tell you a knot is a nauti 
Sentence should have 
Corrected, it 


cal mile per hour 
omitted the “per hour 


reads “55 knots Ep 








Swarmer 


(Continued fror page 18) 


indicated that Ag 
reduced to 


D-Day 
gressor'’s air force had been 
one squadron of F-84’s. This gave the 
U.S. a 7-1 margin over him 

The military 
would be enough to permit the 
assault. On D-Day 40 Fairchild C-82 and 
45 C-119 troop brought 
over nearly 4,000 paratroopers from the 
82nd and 11th airborne 
Supporting equipment such 


intelligence 


strategists believed this 
airborne 


carrier planes 


divisions for two 
mass jumps 
as 105-mm. howitzers, jeeps, jeep trailers 
and ammunition loads was also dropped 
Later, 
divisions were 
with their equipment, including tanks 

Forward al 
the paratroopers and helped direct tac 


about 3,500 men from the airborne 


brought in by transports 


controllers jumped with 


tical airplanes against enemy strong 


points surrounding the captured landing 


fields. They were pilots with radios on 


their backs who understood the 


bilities and limitations of close 


possi 
support 
This aerial artillery eliminated more than 
one of the tanks which are so dangerous 
to paratroops 
Exer iS€ were 
that the 3rd 
brought in 


Calculations of the 
based on the 
Infantry 
by air 


assumption 
Division had beer 
Since the 
riers made that impossible, the presence 
of the 3rd 
the airlift was set up to supply an actual 
32,000 men Altogether 
the exercise involved 675 planes of all 
kinds and 60,000 men. About 198 trans 
ports were used to operate the airlift 
Was Exercise Swarmer successful’ A 
usual, Aggressor was tossed out on his 
ear More 
good teacher 


hortage of troop car 


Division was “simulated,” and 


force of some 


important, Swarmer was a 
Althoug! 


tique was not ready at press time, here 


the official cri 
are some things that Swarmer seemed to 
indicate 

@ An air superiority of 7 to 1 is not 


(Continued on page 64) 
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MINNESOTA'S OTIS LODGE 


WILDERNESS AIRPORT 


A Duncan Hines resort recom- 
mended by its guests. Wonderful 
fishing in a thousand lakes, golf 
course with bent greens, private 
cottages beautifully located on 
the shores of Lake Sissebokwet. 
Sod runways built for twin engine 
aircraft, hanger, rotating beacon, 
car for flyers. No cocktail lounge 
but food like mother used to 
serve. (On your map as Otis 
Airport, Duluth Section.) Write 
for descriptive folder. 

Mr. & Mrs. ARTHUR R. OTIS 

ons Looes 


Grand Rapids, MINNESOTA 
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AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


Curtiss Wright 


onautical 


Founded 21 years ago by 
one of the oldest recognized aer 
schools in the country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for better positions in Aviation. Out- 
standing faculty. modern equipment 
Placement service Approved for veterans 
Courses in 

* Aeronautical Engineering 

*® Aero. Engineering Drafting 

© Airplane and Engine Mechanics 

® Pre-Engineering 
Write or ca or free 
welcome 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY, Dept. 22 


116 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 


catalog Visitors 








13610 S. Central Ave Los Angeles 2, Calif. 
"Your Home Away From Home’ 

Motels, Restaurant, Cocktail Lounge, Rental Cars 

on field. Excellent transportation facilities to al! 

of greater Los Angeles. Write, Wire or Phone 

NEvada 6-1422 for reservations 


E. G. “SLIM” KIDWELL, Owner-Mgr. 








CENTRAL AIRPORT 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Only 4 miles to 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Hard runways 


Everything for Aviation 
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(Continued from page 63) 
quite enough Aggressor was 
destroy 42 of the 198 transports 
e@ Trying to keep up with the rapidly 
changing needs of a combat force is an 
entirely different kind of airlift job from 
Operation Vittles Col. T. R. Milton, 
chief of staff of the Berlin Airlift, 
“Air Transport learning 
tonnage is not as important 

needed.” 
@ Design 


able to 


said 
that 


loads 


men are 
as the 
shortcomings of transports 
such as the C-54's make it extremely dif 
ficult to unload bulky equipment such as 
artillery and trucks. One ingenious de 
vice unloading ramp 
which could be flown in along with the 
cargo to be handled. Another 
small chute-the-chute, like 
in children’s playgrounds, 
unloading of troops 

@ A closer tie-in between Military Air 
Transport Service and the Troop Carrier 
Command is desirable. Gen. Lauris Nor 
stad said that he would submit a pro- 
posal to effectuate such a reorganization 

e The Army itself needs to redesign 
its equipment with air transportability 
as a major objective 

@ Operational difficulties also showed 
up, such as ineffective air traffic control 
of the transport planes 
the landing strip and a seeming lack of 
coordination between the USAF 
and the Army soldiers being moved 

e A dilemma was noted on using jet 
aircraft for air cover. The transports they 
were covering flew at only 6,000 feet 
where the fuel consumption of jets is 


ot Ct:1 


was a collapsible 


was a 


those found 


to speed the 


converging on 


carriers 
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high. If the transports could have of 
erated at 20,000 feet, 
most efficient, the same cover could have 
been provided by third the 
number of jets 

Due to all causes, the airlift 
into the airhead by D-Day 
cut from 480 plane loads to 356. The ton 
nage was cut from 4,395 to 2,503 
There was a marked slowdown in drop 
ping supplies by parachute. The 82nd 
Airborne had expected to receive 99.2 
tons of supply initial skirmish 
for the landing strip but got only 45.5 
tons—and these were not the most ur 


where the jets are 
, 
only one 


operation 
plus two was 


back 


juring the 


gently needed supplies such as munitions 

Lieut. Gen. Mark Clark, Chief of the 
Army Field Forces, stated that neither 
the Army nor the Air Force is sure it 
has the right plane for tactical air sup 
port. Commanders generally agreed that 
the tactical air force needs strengthening 

Maj. Gen. James M. Gavin, the air 
borne criticized the 
troop carrier planes We 


expert, shortage of 
should have 
enough planes to drop two divisions at a 
time,” he said. There are only two troop 
carrier groups now—enough to drop one 
regiment at a time.” General Gavin be 
lieves there should be at least eight 
Ideas of airborne warfare are changing 
so rapidly that some Air Force and Army 
generals believe that 


be on the way out 


may 
that, 
would 


paratroopers 
They 


assuming air superiority 


believe 
which 
also be necessary for 


paratroop opera 


tions, the new assault type transports 
may be able to get the men into forward 


landing areas quicker and safer. END 
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AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
AERONCA 


$700 BUYS Aeronca Champion, excellent 
condition, new motor 165 hours, always 
hangared Relicensed May ‘51 F. R 
Hupp, Strasburg, Va 











BELLANCA 


CRUISAIRS: 23 available 
1947, #77366F, has 325 hours 
Gyro. Radio. March license 
Never damaged. Excellent. $3,500. In- 
quire, Powers & George, Aircraft Brok- 
ers, 475 5th Ave.. New York, N. Y.; or, 
505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex 

BELLANCA 1949 N6513N sixty hours 
like new, aeromatic, landing lights, ra- 
dio, $4,500. Menzies Turner, Box 1691, 
Balboa, Canal Zone 


BEECH 

Write for bargains all 
1709, Wilmington, Del 
Good buys in plush exec- 


Ask Madden Air- 
Longview, Day- 





from $2,500 
Aeromatic 
Hangared 








BONANZAS 
models. Box 
BEECH Twins 
utives, conversions, et« 
craft Brokerage, 211 N 
ton 3, Ohio 
BONANZAS: 40 available 
November 1948 A-35, =8741 
blue. 345 hours. Engine 200 hours. Han- 
gared. Undamaged. $7,875. Inquire, Pow- 
ers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 5th 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N. Ervay 
Dallas, Tex 


from $5,400 
AF, is painted 


D-18-S TWINS: 12 available *83049F 
has zero time since February relicens- 
ing. Engines 150 hours. Nose tank. Air- 
line instruments and radio. 2 extra en- 
gines. De-icing. Bargain. $25,000. Ap- 
ply, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers 
475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N 
Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


BONANZAS: $5,450 up. Excellent selec- 
tion of low-time quality planes available 
Ask Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 211 
Longview, Dayton 3, Ohio 


CESSNA 








available from $1,100 1947 
has metal propeller. Blind in- 
2 radios, VHF. Loop. Excep- 
tional. Bright. Beautiful. $1,555. Ap- 
ply, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers 
475 5th Ave.. New York, N. Y.; or, 505 
N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


CESSNA 140 Seaplane Special, McCau- 
ley take-off prop., radio, full panel, ex- 
cellent shape, 650 hrs. $2,150.00. Richard 
Owens, Jr., Port Angeles, Wash 


190’s: 2 available S3769VF has 304 
hours. New 1949 engine. Muffiers. Pants 
Dual controls. Gyro. 2 radios 

ADF. Excellent. $9525. Inquire 

ers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; or, 505 N. Ervay 
Dallas, Tex 

CESSNA 170's 1948. 143 hours, extra 
clean. $3,550. Others. Ask Madden Air- 
craft Brokerage, 211 N. Longview, Day- 
ton 3, Ohio 


140's: 72 
+1247VF, 
struments 


CESSNA 195's Discriminating buyers 
invited to send specifications to Madde! 
Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Longview 
Dayton 3, Ohio 

CESSNA 140’'s. Your choice of 92 avail 
able. All models good prices. Ask Mad 
den Aircraft Broke age, 211 N. Longview 
Dayton 3, Ohio 





CULVER 





HAVE 1941 Culver Cadet in excellent con 
dition throughout Only 5 hours since 
complete overhaul on engine. Fuselage 
recovered and entire plane repainted on 
March 25th, 1950. I am a student and 
must sacrifice this plane $650 Oo. B 
Kiel, Jr., 2104 Miramar, Wichita Fall 
Tex 





ERCOUPE 





from $950 
Ask Mad- 
Longview 


ERCOUPES 84 available 
Many excellent at low prices 
den Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N 
Dayton 3, Ohio 





NAVION 





NAVIONS: Excellen 
alert buyers who act 
den Aircraft Brokerage 
Dayton 3, Ohio 
NAVIONS: 48 available from $4,200. Late 
1949 =4091KF, has 300 hours Extra 
tank Mufflers March license. Latest 
propeller New Hangared Beautiful 
Inquire, Powers & George, Aircraft Bre k- 
ers, 475 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; oF 
905 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


t planes available to 
promptly. Ask Mad- 
211 N. Longview 


Se arse Tt Se ST a ey 
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LUSCOMBE 


LUSCOMBES 
cellent selection, low prices 
Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N 
Dayton 3, Ohio 


LUSCOMBES: All models 
Painted all metal 85 HP, 
210 hours. Metal propeller 
rior. Primary blind. Radio. $1,500. Ap- 
ply, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers 
475 5th Ave.. New York, N. Y.; or, 505 
N. E-vay, Dallas, Tex 


PIPER 


PIPER: Al] models, all years. Send your 
specifications to Madden Aircraft Brok- 
erage, 211 N. Longview, Dayton 3, Ohio 


REPUBLIC 


SEABEE 1946. Total time 310 hours. Top 
overhaul, new rings, etc. Completed 218 
hours. Propeller reconditioned armour 
tipped. All bulletins complied with to 
Oct. 1949. Will license for purchaser 
Ship above average. Worth $2,500.00 
McFadden Motor Car Co., Inc., 43 Wash- 
ngton St., Auburn, Maine 


STINSON 


STINSON Station Wagon 
hours Always 
of condition 
2601 N 





All models, all years. Ex- 
Ask Madden 
Longview, 


38 availe“e 
= 78868: 
New 




















Full 
han- 
$2.- 
Saginaw 


1947 
panel group. 450 
gared. In the pink 
450.00 Al J. Wachowski 
St., Flint, Michigan 


150’S AND 165'S: $2,000 up 
Wagon, *6855MF. has 267 huvurs. Metal 
propeller. Primary blind. 2 radios. Really 
new. Relicensed. $3,500. Make offer. Ap- 
ply, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers 
475 5th Ave. New York. N. Y.; or, 505 
N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


STINSON 165 
primary group 
South Ave., Rochester 4 


BLUE Stinson Voyager 
November 1948 300 hours, relicensed 
100 hour check. Always hangared. Mc- 
Cauley prop, skis, attachments on, Narco 
transmitter, ball bank, sensitive altime- 
ter, Kollsman directional compass, stall 
warning Rate of climb $5,000 Dr 
Francis King. Woonsocket, R. I 


STINSON: 67 available, all models. Low 
time clean ships at low prices. Ask Mad- 
den Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Longview 
Dayton 3, Ohic 


1948 Station 


Baggage. 184 tota] hours, 
Harry C. Wilber, 316 
N.Y. AOPA30821 


purchased new 





SWirr 





SWIFT: 125'’s and 85's Good selection 
both models. Send your requirements to 
Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Long- 
view, Dayton 3, Ohic 


Globe DeLuxe 1947 

=83691F, has 175 hours. October license 

All bulletins. Excellent. $2,000. Offer 

wanted. Inquire, Powers & George, Air- 

craft Brokers, 475 5th Ave.. New York 
r.: or, 505 N. Ervay, Dallas, Tex 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AIRPLANES. Send for free list. World's 
largest stock personal & light commer- 
cial. Lowest prices. Domestic & Export 
We do everything except pay for your 
plane. Be thrifty in 1950! Dealers write 
for Dealer discount setup. Vest Aircraft 
Co., Wholesale, Field & Offices, Box 38, 
Capito! Hill Sta.. Denver. Colo 


FLYERS! 


125'S: 18 available 








Send today for the latest is- 
Wind-Socky The midwest's 
new and used Aircraft Publica- 
argains! Pictures! and the latest 
Aviatior News Published monthly! 
Yearly subscription $2.00 25c per copy 


Box 683. Cedar Papids, Ia 


FOR buys, C-47s, C-46s 
phibians Personal Aircraft 
Overall Aircraft Sales, 13610 
Ave., Los Angeles 2, Calif 


Am- 
contact 


S. Central 


Overall 


FLYING 
AMPHIBIANS and Seaplanes: Excellent 
completely bulletinized Seabees. Widg- 
eons. Cessna 140’s and Piper PA-12's on 
Edo’s from $2,100. Ask Madden Aircraft 
Brokerage, 211 N. Longview. Dayton 3 
Ohio 





AIRPLANES WANTED 


WANTED to buy good late mode! Bo- 
nanzas, Navions & Cessna 170. Give full 
particulars, seria] number, hours, and ex- 
tra equipment Northern Air Service 
Kent County Airport, Grand Rapids 
Mich 


AERONCA Champions good 
wrecked, salvaged. Ed Hoadley 
ington, Ind 


PROGRESSIVE aircraft brokerage will 
sell your airplane. No charge for listing 
Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Long- 
view, Dayton 3, Ohio 


INTERESTED in trading my excellent 
215 hour 1947 Bellanca for Cessna 170 
Will sacrifice performance for more room 
and adaptability to skis incoln B 
Frazier, Marquette, Mich 





bad 
Bloom - 


WILL trade new 165 hp diesel motor for 
late model aircraft. Deane Nichols, Box 
611, White Salmon, Wash 


POWERS & George, Aircraft Brokers, of 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; and 
505 North Ervay, Dallas, Texas, have pur- 
chasers for all types of aircraft No 
charge for listing your ship for sale 
Write for details, describing vour air- 
plane 


SMALL Ship, possibly Knight Twister 
cheap, flying condition Fred Hummel 
Jr., 441 Scotiand, Williamsburg, Va 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


F-8 AERIAL Camera new, $185.00: Astro 
compasses (New) $12.50; Mode! “G" New 
Computer $7.50; Fairchild (surplus) Sex- 
tant $12.50; New Taylor Barometer $9.00 
New D-12 Magnetic Compass, $150.00 
value, only $12.95; New improved E-6B 
Computer $10.00 Weems Navigation 
Plotter $2.00; AAF-type A-2 Gemputer 
$2.00: Air Force Computer 50c: American 
Airlines Computer $5.00; High Speed 
Model $6.00; Weems Second Setting wrist 
watch $43.75; (Free catalog) Pan Amer- 
ican Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 








US.AF., Civil Air Patrol, Flying Clubs 
Private Pilots, send for free catalog of in 
signia, uniforms. Federal Supply, 135-F 
Henry St., New York 2, N. Y 


made easy N 
Direct-reading 


X-COUNTRY Plotting 
dials, no slides, no bulk 
single transparent unit gives most in- 
formation for least effort! With instruc- 
tions. $1.00. Tech-Aero Products Co., 431 
N. Sparks St., Burbank, Calif 


GENUINE Navy intermediate flight 
jacket, new, dark brown goatskin leather 
bi-swing back, two patch pocket one 
inside snap pocket, completely lined fin- 
est rayon, Mouton collar, 100°. wool knit 
cuffs and waistband Zippered front 
Sizes 34 to 46, $29.95 each Six or more 
$26.50 each. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 
W. Wolfram St.. Dept. F, Chicago 13 
Illinois 


BATTERIES & Tires, brand new for al 
types aircraft. Bargains. Send for free 
list. Flying Equipment C 1641-5 W 


Wolfram St... Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ili 
nols 


SUNGLASSES 
Meniscus polished 
frames, complete with leatherette carry- 
ing case. Money back guars Only 
$1.10 ea Special discount 20 lot {6 
or more. Postage prepaid when payment 
accompanies order. R.A.F. Mfg. Co., 7009 
N. Glenwood, Dept. FY-7, Chicago, Ill 
C.O.D's accepted 


Air Force type. New large 


ense G Diated 


ntee 
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E6B COMPUTERS, plastic, $4.25 or metal 
$6.75 in leather holder, used, like new 
E6B Manual, $250. Warner computer- 
ylotter, new $3.00. Computer only, $2.00 
lying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolf- 
ram St Dept F, Chicago 13, Illinois 


HELMETS: ANH-15 
Sponge rubber earcups $1 00 
kidskin leather, $3.45. State 
Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 
ram St Dept F, Chicago 13 


MAE West Life Jackets, $3.00 each. CO2 
Cartridges, 10c each. Safety Belts, $1.50 
Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolf- 
ram St Dept F, Chicago 13, Tilinois 


AAF tan cloth, 
A-ll AAFP 
head size 
W. Wolf- 

Illinois 


Ray-Bans made 
Lomb, gold filled frame 
Ladies or gents, $7.95 pal Gents with 
sweat bar, $1095. Shooting glasses with 
sweat bar, $13.00 pair. Treat your eyes to 
the best AN6530 Goggles, clear only 
$2.75 pair. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 
i. Wolfram St.. Dept. F, Chicago 13 
llinois 


HEAD Sets: Low 


SUN Glasses: Genuine 


by Bausch & 


impedance, large ear- 
cups, brand new, $3: Extension Cords 
$1.25. Microphones; push button tele- 
phonic RS38A, $6.75 or T17D, $2.75 each 
Sherrill Compass, new, $5.25 each. Fly- 
ing Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St.,. Dept. F, Chicago 13, Illinois 


GENUINE issue Navy Intermediate Goat- 
skin Plight Jacket every feature identi- 
cal to original. All sizes, only $25.00 ea 
A-2 AAF Horsehide reg. Jacket, all sizes 
$17.75. A-2 with Fur Goilar $18.75. A-2 
Horse-hide Jacket with 2 way pockets 
only $18.75. Same Jacket with Pur Col- 
lar, $19.75. B-15A Type Jackets, close- 
out, only $7.50 ea. ‘write for free illus- 
trated folder, also quantity discounts.) 
Postage prepaid when payment accom- 
panies order. CO.D.'s accepted. RAF 
Mfg. Co., 7009 N. Glenwood, Dept. FY-7 
Chicago, Ill. Money back guarantee 


INSTRUMENTS. Kollsman Sensitive Al 
timeters $14.95; Pioneer Turn and Banks 
$795; Rate of Climbs $7.95: Cylinder 
Head Temperatures $795; B-16 Com- 
passes $5.95; Directional Gyros $19.95 
Artificial Horizons $17.95; Manifold pres 
sures $5.95: Suction Gauges $2.95 Head 
sets $145; Hand microphones $1.45. Pay- 
ment with order Gaare Supply, Weath- 
erford, Tex 








GUARANTEED: Ross Guaranteed Ques- 
tionnaires are available for all CAA 
rating They carry a full money back 
guarantee if you fall to pass your exams 
Ross Questionnaires have been used by 
thousands of Pilots, Mechanics and In 
tructors with success. The frequent re 
visions insure your obtaining the very 
latest material. With a Ross Guaranteed 
Questionnaire you save time, effort, and 
money. Order direct or from your nearest 
Dealer Engine Mechanic $3.00 Air- 
craft Mechanic $3.00 Both for $5.00 
Commercial Pilot $4.00 ‘light In- 
tructor $4 00 Instrument Rating 
$4.00 Meteorology Instructor $2.50 

Navigation Instructor $2.50 Aircraft 
Instructor $2.50 Engine Instructor 
$2.50 CAR. Instructor $2.50 Fun- 
damentals of Instruction $1.00 As a 
offer the complete set of the 
above Questionnaires are priced at only 
$15.00 Ross Guaranteed Questionnaires 
are the only books available that include 
the ame Navigation and/or Weather 
maps that are used by CAA. on their 
exams. Free Folder on request. Orders 
ent Postpaid or COD. Ross Aero Pub- 
lishers, Dept. 1-F, Administration Bldg 
Commercial Airport, Tulsa, Okla 


Sneaci 
Special 


NAVIGATOR Rating Examinations in- 
cluded in New Aeronautical Navigation 
by Charles A. Zweng $3.00; Puirchild 
Surplus ‘electrical averager) Sextant 
$1500 Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd.. N. Hollywood, 
Calif 
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FAMOUS Aviation Quiz Books by 
“Zweng” prepare you for your ratings. 
These outstanding texts lead the field: 

frequent revisions protect you, and the 
latest authentic “multiple choice and map 
Examinations” are included with im- 
portant new material not available else- 
where, in each book without charge. Why 
take a chance—ask for Zweng Aviation 
Books, there is one for each rating viz 

Flight Instructor $3.50; Aeronautical 
Training (Commercial and Private rat- 
ing) $3.50; Radio & Instrument Flying 
$4.00; Instrument Flyin (Weems & 
Zweng) DeLuxe $450; Airline Transport 
Pilot $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00; 
Flight Engineer $4.00; Link Instructor 
Rating $4.00; Parachute Technician Rat- 
ing $3.00; Meteorology for Airmen $3.00; 
Practical Manual of the E-6B $2.50; Pri- 
vate Pilot Examination $1.00; New Civil 
Air Regulations Manual $1.00; Aircraft 
and Engine Mechanic including Hydrau- 
lics weight & balance two books in cne 
$3.00; Air pers Operation and Manage- 
ment $4.5 Zweng Aviation Dictionary 
$6.00; “Flight Instructor Oral Examina- 
tion” (new) prepares for the difficult 
“oral” test, $1.00; Electronic Navigation 
(Orman) $4.50; Leading Airline Execu- 
tives and Pilots owe their success to 
early training with Zweng texts. (Free 
Catalog.) Pan American Navigation Serv- 
_~ aeig Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
Calif. 


OMNIRANGE (now ready) First Edition, 
entitled “Flying the Omnirange” by 
Charles A. Zweng, Deluxe limited edition 
only $4.00 postpaid or C.O.D. Pan Amer- 
ican Navigation Service, 1202’-8 Ventura 
Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 

SOARING. Sport flying at its best. Learn 
what it offers you! Send $1.00 for the 
booklet “Soaring in America” and two 
copies of “Soaring,” the magazine of 
motoriess flight. Act today! Soaring 
Society of America. Weston, Mass. 


FROM the The ground 
school manual which has broken all 
world’s sales records! Over 25,000 sold 
Now completely revised to 1.C.A.O. inter- 
national standards. Covers elementary 
Airmanship, Theory of flight, Meteorol- 
ogy, Navigation, Radio, Instruments, Air- 
frames. Contains the very latest, up-to- 
the-minute briefing on these subjects 
written in simple, elementary, non-tech- 
nical language. Concise, the whole thing 
is packed into 108 pages. $2.50 postpaid 
No. C.O.D.'s. Aviation Service Corpora- 
tion Limited. Port Credit, Ontario 


WING TIPS for Cross-Country Flying 
The new book, in non-technical lan- 
guage, explaining the little things that 
make cross-country navigation easy and 
safe, such as checking landmarks, weath- 
er, and special problems encountered in 
various parts of the country. Written by 
a pilot for pilots. $1.00 cash or C.O.D 
plus charges Money back guarantee 
Hangar Flying, Dept. 1N7, 112 E. Grove, 
Bloomington, Ill. Clip this 


CIVIL Air Regulations for Pilots. Vest 
Pocket edition of up-to-date Pilot Cer- 
tification, Physical standards, General 
Operation rules, Air Traffic rules, and 
Accident rules. Indexed. A “Must Book” 
for Private Pilots and Students. 80 pages, 
send 35 cents in coin to Ross Publica- 
tions, Box 2092, Arlington 4, Va. Quan- 
tity price on application 


NEW Book “Flying The Omnirange” by 
C. A. Zweng tells and shows you how 
to fly the new Omnirange stations now 
being established by C.A.A. Fully illus- 
trated, easily understood. Deluxe edition 
only $4.00 postpaid or CO.D. Send check 
or money order. Dept. B, Weems System 
of Navigation, Annapolis, Maryland 


ground up 





INSTRUCTION 





YOU can design your own dream air- 
lane New simplified Home Study 
ourse. Free details. Airplane Design 


Corp., Dept. F, Box 972, Seattle 11, Wash 


FLYING 


PILOTS, supplement your Lary or 
der “Ground Instructor” $3.00 
“Ground Instructors’ Rating” $3.00 a: 
both for $5.00; Beaminations included. 
These books by “Zweng” prepare you for 
increased earning power. Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


AIR_ Force needs officers, technicians. 
a= Train with pay. Excellent careers, 
igh salaries. Prepare at home for en- 
trance examinations. Home-study in- 
structions with Practice Tests, $3.25 
Cramwell Publications, Air Institute, 
Adams, Mass. 


BUILD, Fly- Bullet Raceplane, Speedy, 
low-winged Lightplane. Blueprints, $2.00. 


Corbcraft, 80 Maxwell, Rochester 11, N.Y 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





3000 hours, instruc- 
degree, 10 years 
Branstetter, 119 
L. L, N 


EXECUTIVE pilot 
tor, administrative exp. 
USAF, 32. Will travel. 

Cotton Lane, Levittown, 


HELP WANTED 








ALASKA. Last Great American Frontier 
$1.00 brings 1950 Cuperterees Directory 
& Government Map free. Big Construc- 
tion Projects; Fishing; Mining; Aviation; 
Hunting-Pishing-Game rules; Fur-Farm- 
ing; Lumber; Live Stock; Agriculture. 
Homestead Land & Highway information. 
Listing firms hiring. Application form 
Alaska on P.O. Box 883-F, 
Hollywood 8, Calif 

INTERESTED in Latin “American & For- 
eign employment? $1.00 brings 1950 
Copyrighted “Foreign Service Directory 
World Wide Listings in Constructions; 
Oil; Mining; Aviation; Steamships; Man- 
ufacturers; Transportation; Exporters, 
Importers. Hot List Firms Hiring. How- 
When-Where to apply. Application form 
free. Global Reports, P.O. Box 883-F, 
Hollywood 28, Calif 


GOOD paying jobs now open Pilots, 
A. & E. Mechanics, Flight and Ground 
Personnel, Factory Workers, Construc- 
tion, others. We'll rush confidential re- 
ports on who to contact for best oppor- 
tunities at home and abroad. Includes 
best Domestic, South American. Alaskan 
and Foreign reports and one year regis- 
tration and advisory service. Crop Dust- 
ing opportunities wet. free. All for 
only $2.00 cash or COD Why take 
chances? We are the only organization 
that gives 30 day guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money back. ‘Note to Employ- 
ers: Contact us for free use of our large 
registration of skilled and unskilled per- 
sonnel of all types. Many employers use 
this service to obtain all of their per- 
sonnel.) Research Services, Personnel 
Dept., International Bidg., St. Louis 1, 
ta) 


FOREIGN Employment. Construction 
Men (Building Trades, Mechanics, Help- 
ers. Office Men. Good workers inter- 
ested in Foreign Development Projects 
Pipe Lines, Dams, Power Plants, Road- 
ways, Shipping, Oil Refineries, etc. Trans- 
vor tation and quarters furnished; High 

Jages. Listings of firms actively work- 
ing on propects in Arabia, Persian Gulf 
Africa, Alaska, Canada, South America, 
Europe, etc. Send $1.00 for Foreign Con- 
struction Compendium and Application 
forms. Foreign Service Bureau, Dept 
FL7, (Employment) P.O. Box 295, Metu- 
chen, N. J 


OVERSEAS & Domestic Jobs. $1.00 brings 
original Construction News Bulletin 
“World Wide” Projects. Contractor & Job 
Location. How-When-Where to apply & 
Application Forms. Global Reports, P.O 
Box 883-FX, Hollywood 28, Calif 


PILOTS. We can help you find the right 
job. Send for our application blank. No 
registration fee Pilots Employment 
Agency, Box 152F-7, Whippany, N 


PRINTED N USA 


July, 1950 


“142,000 AVIATION Jobs” official fore- 
cast! Now, for immediate opportunities, 
we will rush you Confidential reports 
covering over 75 aviation job-openings 
(domestic, foreign) listed by employment 
agencies, manufacturers, airlines. Sal- 
aries! Qualifications! Where to apply! 
(Important! You may register without 
charge with the 12 licensed Employment 
Agencies on our nation-wide list, from 
which many aviation employers are now 
obtaining their personnel.) $1.45. Lists 
of companies to contact for high-paying 
jobs 59 Airlines (‘including Alaskan, 
South American, Foreign, Non-sched- 
uled): 82 Aircraft and accessory manu- 
facturers, $1.00. 6,000 word Survey of 
Airline Employment, revealing many 
little-known opportunities for men, wom- 
en, skilled, unskilled, $1.25. Limited time 
offer, all 3 for $2.00, postpaid ($2.33 
C.O.D.). 30-day guarantee of satisfaction 
or money back. Includes Free! “Foreign 
Opportunities Report.” Christopher Pub- 
lications, Dept. CG-7, Holtsville, N. Y 





BUSINESS OPPORTU NITIES 





LAKE Lots for sale Beautiful Sage 
Lake. 25 miles north of Standish, Michi- 
gan Sandy beach and good fishing. 
Electricity. Private Air Port. Restric- 
tions. Latitude 44°22’, Longitude 83-85. 
Address Box 660, % Flying 


SIGN Towing pays big money. One com- 
any alone spent over $30,000 for this 
ype of advertising. Start now! Com- 
jlete outfits $198.50 and up. Approved 
or Cub, Aeronca, Stinson, Stearman and 

others. Make up to $150 an hour. Free 

data, price list and even photos. Earles 

Dept. F70, 1321 Belmont, Chicago 13, I) 

WEllington 5-6034 





PATENTS 





INVENTORS. When you are satisfied 
that you have invented something of 
value, write me, without obligation, for 
information as to what steps you should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick 
D. Beavers (formerly Randolph & Beav- 
ers), Registered Patent Attorney, 912 Co- 
lumbian Bidg., Washington 1, D. C 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write 
for information explaining the steps you 
should take to secure a Patent on your 
invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 218 Columbian Bldg 
Washingon 1, D.C 





MISCELLANEOUS 





PARACHUTE Jumpers Attention! If you 
have made at least one voluntary para- 
chute jump, you are eligible for member- 
ship in the International Volunteer Para- 
chutists Ass'n, Inc. For details write 
International Volunteer Parachutists 
Ass'n. Inc., Headquarters, 2823 E. Spring 
St., Long Beach 6, Calit 


AIRCRAFT Photographs. Sample photo 
and illustrated 52-page catalog listing 
nearly 5000 aircraft from World War I 
and II, 25c. Aeroplane Photo Supply 
Box 195, Toronto, Canada 


WORLD War I, II. Aviation books, rare 
unusual, new and used. Send 5c for list 
“FP Airbooks, Box 958, New Rochelle 
NY 


INFORMATION Needed? Pilots, Me- 
chanics, Students, Aircraft owners write 
for estimated fee to obtain any aviation 
information desired. Aviation Informa- 
tion Bureau, P.O. Box 483, Santa Monica 
Calif 





NOTICE! 
In replying te Box Nurmbers, 
address letters to 
FLYING 
18S N. Wabash Ave., Chicage 1, I 
Note This does r apply to Box Number 


where City ar State 


be sure to 


are showr 

















Photos show Mr. lervolino at his station in a Delta Au 

and enjoying the beach at Miami with a friend 
Spartan files are full of letters from graduates now happy on the job for ubich I had so long wished 
telling of the success they have achieved and 
how Spartan aided them. One of these letters 
is from Joe lervolino, a Brooklyn boy who came 
to Spartan with the burning desire to become an 
Airline Pilot. But here's the story in Joe's own 


words ee CAN YOU ACHIEVE SUCCESS? 


"I enrolled at Spartan after the war ended. 

only a private pilot's license and 300 hours, all in Cubs. 
A Spartan Counsellor outlined an educational plan that 
would put me in the best qualified position to be con- 
sidered for a pilot's job. This was quite an order when 
you consider that | had just completed four years mili- 
tary service as an enlisted man and had never flown 
military aircraft. | had to compete with many wartime 
pilots with thousands of hours of accumulated flying 
time. No one realizes more than |, that without the 

coupon, at once, for complete informa 


— 
educational background | received at Spartan, | would YOup : 
tion, without obligation WW ay gAktEe 


and worked.” 


Sincerely 


First Officer Delta Au Lines 


We'll be perfectly frank. It depends on YOU! If you have 
the will to study and work, you can achieve success, as did 
Joe lervolino. Spartan graduates succeed. They advance 
faster than those who lock the basic education that can be 
acquired only through a recognized, well-equipped school 
Spartan can supply the training. There is no better! You 
must supply the ability and determina 

tior But don’t wait! Send in the 


never bave been able to achieve the position I nou 


01d. Me s 0 % ‘ ane é 
hold. Thanks to Spartan and Delta Air Lines. | am MARK AND MAIL 
ee TT 

The New Spartan Multi-Engine Maintenance Me- Wi Arm, 
chanic and Flight Engineer Course fills a serious j 
need by supplying men of increased training and ee ee j 
knowledge of the operation of large, complex air 
craft. Write for Special Folder 


Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. F-7 
Tulsa, Oklat 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


State 


_ 


ty a _ 








) Flight Instruments Flight Engineer 

) Mechanics Aeronautical Engineering 

])Radio Airline Maintenance Engineering 
) Meteorology Management ond Operations 


Sporten is approved for training under the G ft Bill of Rights 


SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS - COLLEGE of EWCINECRING 
ADDRESS C1 5-70 


MARWEL W. BALFOUR DIRECTOR 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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170 mph CRUISING 
1250 fpm CLIMB 
18,000 ft. CEILING 
55 mph LANDINGS 
400 ft. TAKEOFF 


*Super 260 Model 
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Plus these equally fine features 


“ ROOMINESS 


Roomiest plane in its class. More than ample space for four 
six-footers and plenty of luggage. Change seats in flight if 


you wish! Front seats individually adjustable for comfort 


SAFETY 

Navion is gentle and well-behaved, “forgives” pilot-error 
short of foolhardiness. Stall and spin resistant wing gives 
uileron control under stalling speed 


Navion’s big, well-appointed cabin is sound-proofed and 
well-ventilated. Exclusive rollback canopy allows for easi 
est entrance and exit, gives better ground-cooling 


Designed-in directional stability (vaw-free) gives you the 
famous Navion easy air ride ...even in rough air. Y ou arrive 
relaxed and refreshed after day-long flights 


Navion’'s heavy, thick skin and structural integrity, its sturdy 
landing gear with big, steerable nosewheel are built for 


heavy-duty punishment and maximum service. 


yY EASE OF FLYING 
Navion’s exclusive “two-control” flying eliminates the 
necessity for a high degree of piloting skill ; provides easy, 


relaxed flying under all flight conditions 


/ FULL VISIBILITY 
All-round, full 360° visibility provided by seven big win 
dows. You see down 12° over nose. There are no blind spots 


either while flying or taxing 


Navion's unique balance of safety...speed...ruggednesscom 
bine to give mental comfort, confidence and satisfaction 
that only Navionowners know. It’s the dependable airplane. 


NO OTHER PLANE COMBINES SO MANY FEATURES SO WELL 
THERE’S A NAVION FOR EVERYONE—PRICES START AT $9485.00 


NAVION UTILITY 205. A tough y ( NAVION DELUXE 205. | ow 


workhorse” tor those who want safe husky landing gear 


modern au 
Features bp gevest \ 7vien Pa LM | { Pp 
other design featur 


this plane to m 


transportation at low co s . ) nosew! 


« NAVION SUPER 260. With 260 hp 
I ycomingengine, this Navi 


oO 


DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 





